Dramatized Selling Point 
Makes Squibb Display A Hit?! 


7s compellingly graphic dramatiza- 
tion of a delicate and difficult selling 
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Never before have the readers of Cen- 
tral Ohio had the opportunity of en- 
joying ROTOGRAVURE in a home 
paper. That it is popular with local 
advertisers is attested by the fact that 
the first issue, May 19th, contained 
6,438 lines from 14 of Columbus’ best 
stores, as well as 1,168 lines Nationa) 
Advertising. 


Before the first issue was published 
yearly local contracts, totaling 235,- 
558 lines, had been secured. Now 
they exceed the local roto space car- 
ried by all but two roto sections in 
1928. 


Rate, 25 cents a line flat. 
date, 10 days preceding. 


Closing 


Che Obio State Journal 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 
) San Francisco, Philadelphia 


) Established 1811 


GRAVURE SERVICE CORP. / 
New York 
Chicago 


Graybar Bldg. 
Wrigley Bldg. / 


Published every Saturday and copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Subscription price $4.00 4 
Entered as second-class matter June i, 1928, at the Post Office at New York, 


A new and exclusive 
medium through which to 
reach the fertile territory of one 

of the most prosperous sections of 
the United States. 
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N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Volume XVI 
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cAnnouncing 


PsyCHING 
THE 


DS 


by 
Carroll Rheinstrom 


The Case Book 
of Advertising 


Being the Methods 
and Results of 180 


Advertisements 


Here, at last, the 

science of advertis- 

ing is put upon the 
same professional 
footing as law or 
medicine, by being 
given its case book. 

This is a work that 
deals with results, 
with facts and fig- 
ures, dollars and 
cents. 


Publication Date— 
May 24th 


Profusely Illustrated 
375 Pages—6's'x 9%" 


$500 
AT ALL BOOK STORES 


or 

COVICI - FRIEDE 
Publishers 

79 West 45th Street 
New York 


BY WALTER MANN 


Some Data Books 
Worth Knowing 


Having recently reviewed the New York 
Evening Journal’s tome on the New York 
market, as well as the 100,000 Group of 
American Cities (a new issue ought to be 
due pretty soon) volume of dealer data 
by towns of 1,000 and over, and the 
American Home Magazine’s breakdown of 
dealers by counties, in this week’s column 
we would like to add for your considera- 
tion: 


Clark’s Grocery Zone 
and Data Book 


Clark’s Grocery Zone and Data Book, 
402 pages (Fred S. Clark Corporation, 254 
West Fifty-fourth Street, New York City, 
$10.00), is a collection of grocery distribu- 
tion data, clearly gotten up and including 
much information never before presented. 
In addition to the Department of Com- 
merce, local Chambers of Commerce, news- 
papers, publishers, Boards of Trade, whole- 
sale and chain store grocers ‘and other re- 
liable authorities” are given as the sources 
for this data. The publishers frankly ad- 
mit their lists are not complete, but claim 
they are the most complete ones now avail- 
able. 

Taking Cincinnati, Ohio, as an illustra- 
tion, we find the following information: 
(a) Metropolitan population, broken down 
into foreign-born, negroes, and native 
whites, the total wage earners, broken into 
employed males and females. (b) The 
cities and towns in the Cincinnati buying 
zone, their population and the number of 
retail grocers in each; the number of re- 
tail grocers in metropolitan Cincinnati. (c) 
The number of samples needed to cover 
the better houses; number of window trims 
needed. (d) Names and addresses of im- 
portant wholesale grocers. (e) Names and 
addresses of chain stores. (f) of wagon 
distributors, (g) of grocery brokers, (h) 
of warehouses, (i) of Cincinnati hotels,— 
sizes and rates, (j) briefed data on news- 
papers, including circulation, (k) on for- 
eign language publications, (1) railroads, 
(m) number of street cars, (mn) number 
of billboards. Lists of wagon distributors, 
small-town wholesale grocers, food asso- 
ciations and mine commissaries complete 
this great collection of market data on the 
grocery field. 

All this data, in handy form on the sales 
manager’s desk in a five-by-seven-inch book, 
would certainly seem to be worth the price 
charged. A_ possible criticism is that 
sources for specific data are not given. 
These can doubtless be obtained from the 
publisher, however, if desired. 

Similar in nature and scope are the data 
appearing annually in Editor and Publish- 
er’s Year Book, which will be reviewed as 
soon as it comes out for 1929. Similar 
also is the J. Walter Thompson book, 
Population and Its Distribution, which is 
destined for review upon receipt of the 
next issue. 


Harley’s Newspaper Markets 


Similar also, but so far not national ip 
scope, are the studies being made for and 
usually in conjunction with newspapers by 
A. S. Harley (55 West Forty-second Street, 
New York City), Harley’s Newspaper 
Markets. 

Taking, in detail, the Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey, study (made in conjunction with 
the Perth Amboy Evening News), we find 
the following information: (a) general de. 
scription of Perth Amboy, (b) location in 
relation to other trading centers, (c) de. 
tailed population figures, 1886-1928; num- 
ber of families; male, female; native, de. 
tailed foreign-born white, negro; illiteracy; 
population a square mile; land area in 
square miles; number of marriages, births, 
death rate a 1,000 population; (d) occu- 
pations and industries, in detail; leading 
lines of manufacture; (e) building activi- 
ties (1927), improvements under way, 
planned, or recently completed; (f) mines, 
(g) waterways, (h) description of indus. 
tries in the Perth Amboy area; (i) banks 
and building loans, (j) income tax 
(1925), (k) taxes and valuation (1928), 
(1) post office data; (m) homes and home 
conveniences; (n) number of passenger 
and commercial cars, (0) educational, so- 
cial and recreational activities in detail, 
(p) brief descriptions of towns in Perth 
Amboy area and details of population and 
families, (q) retail outlets for each city 
and town (30 types of retailer), (r) chain 
stores, all types, (s) laws affecting mer- 
chandising, (t) jobbers and jobbing area, 
(u) agricultural data, etc. Following all 
this data come two brief pages on the Perth 
Amboy News—little enough considering 
the 22 preceding pages of vital information. 

Whereas these studies have been limited 
so far to a few Eastern cities, it is planned, 
according to Mr. Harley, that this work 
will be done nationally, at the earliest 
possible date. If and when it does grow 
to national or even sectional proportions, 
it will be one of the most complete col- 
lections of information of its kind in ex- 
istence. 


An Adolescent Group 


Since Groups are all the rage—witness 
the Men’s Group, the All-Fiction Group, 
the Nast Group, the Quality Three, the 
Shelter Group, etc.,—all logical associa- 
tion of magazines into sizable circulation 
combinations. ; 

And since we are apparently in the 
spirit of “Why” and “Why not’—why 
not an Adolescent Group? Circulation 
studies recently made show that there are 
about a million boys and girls available 
in the six or seven leading boys’ and gitls 
magazines—(in two page sizes, 7 x 10 and 
9 x 12), at an approximate average 0 
$5 a page a thousand. A _ million boys 
and girls all shouting, “I want Pooh-b 
Breakfast Food,” at once—would cause the 
harassed mothers and fathers to buy 4 
million boxes of Pooh-bah, if for no othet 
reason than to shut off such an avalanche 
of expressed desires. 
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CH THEM S. FAMILIES -- ECONOMICALLY, EFFECTIVELY. 


Aviation Picks Time 


- . . to sell its products 
economically and effectively 


TIME—favorite magazine of the Modern- 
minded and Influential Class—carries far 
more aviation advertising than any other 
general magazine. 


TIME readers have recently seen or will 
soon see the advertisements of these 
powerful companies: 


Advance Whittelsey 

Bellanca Austin Company 

Brunner-Winkle (airport engineers and 

Command-Aire builders) : 

Consolidated Roth-Downs Airways 
‘ Fokker The Sportsman Pilot 

Great Lakes Magazine 


Hami Goodrich 
amilton Metalplane °°(airlane tre) 


craft & Transport) K. jo gree og 
aviation se es 
elie Pynchon & Company 


i (aviation securities) 
Pratt & Whitney J. C. Willson & Co. 
Stearman (aviation securities) 


AVIATION VITALITY 


If your product appeals to the Modern-minded 
and Influential Class write tIME’s Promotion 
Manager for a unique analysis of TIME’S 
220,000 circulation, 205 E. 42nd Ste, Nv .€. 
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America s 
Humorous 


Weekly 


x 


UMOR, intelligently used, 
isa great sales tool. Given 
the opportunity the speaking 
salesman prefers to see his pros- 
pects when they are in good 
humor. Advertising,the silent 


salesman, has that advantage 
always in LIFE. LIFE ts par- 


ticularly well equipped to in- 
troduce your silent salesman 


to the right people—at the] 


right time (when they are 
in good humor). Your adver- 


tising message reaches evety | 


member of thefamily. Father 
and mother, son and daughter, 
find something in LIFE to 


interest, amuse, and entertain 


them. 
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DIRECTORY 
of the Janesville Daily 
Gazette Territory 


2114 


Southern Wisconsin Retailers 
listed by towns and classifica- 
tions plus valuable information 
about the Janesville, Wisconsin, 
territory! | 
ew...» justoffthe press ... the 

Retail Directory of the Janesville Daily 
Gazette territory, together with com- 
plete, accurate information on Janes- 
ville and the Southern. Wisconsin mar- 
ket. Includes much valuable informa- 
tion never before available to adver- 
tisers, sales managers and salesmen. 
Pocket size, compact, convenient, 84 
pages of usable facts, this latest Retail 
Directory of the Janesville, Wisconsin, 
Territory includes names and addresses 
of 2,114 retailers arranged by towns and 
classifications, population and finance 
tables, thumbnail sketch of Janesville, 
all factors, new map showing correct 
‘locations of all towns in territory, Fed- 
eral, State, and County highways, rail- 
roads, lakes, rivers, and county boun- 
daries, detailed circulation of Gazette 
by towns and counties, outline of mer- 
chandising service extended by Ga- 
zette, brief outline of relationship of 
Gazette to retailers and consumers in 
territory, plus rate card of Janesville 


Daily Gazette. 
All this information is yours 


for the asking and a 2c stamp. 


Clip th is This booklet will be invaluable 
to agency men, space buyers, 
Coupon 
e 


account executives, sales 
managers and salesmen 
covering this Southern 
Wisconsin territory, 
wholesalers and 


JUNE 15, 1929 


These most valuable booklets of the week will be sent free to executive 
readers who make a separate request for each one on their business 
letterheads. Booklets will be mailed by the companies which publish 


them. 


Address SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., Reader's Service Bureau, 420 


Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Where People Live and How 
Much They Have to Spend 


Market Survey of Canada. This is a 
tabloid survey of the Dominion as a 
market for nationally advertised goods 
and is intended to be used as a back- 
ground for the standard market survey 
forms issued by individual publishers 
of the daily newspapers of Canada. It 
shows just what each zone of the 
Canadian market contains in the way 
of prospective customers for scores of 
products, together with other valuable 
marketing data and the coverage given 
by the newspapers in each and every 
zone market. Canada, with less than 
one-tenth of our population, now does 
one-fourth as much export trade as the 
U. S. A. In ratio to population it is 
the world’s most prosperous and pro- 
gressive market; it easily leads the 
world as the best customer for prod- 
ucts made here. 


Reaching Buying Power in the Boston 
Market. A simple, clearly written an- 
alysis of the Boston market which goes 
a long way toward exploding the myth 
that Boston is terrifically complicated. 
Corporate Boston has a population of 
800,000; but the thirty-nine adjacent 
and nearby communities—some of 
them practically surrounded by the cor- 
porate Boston—have a total of 1,100,- 
000, thus giving the real Boston 
market nearly two million. Each of 
the cities and towns within the metro- 
politan section are analyzed as to pur- 
chasing power and accessibility. There 
are several good working maps. A 
booklet published by the Globe. 


The New Explorers. A limited edi- 
tion of this beautiful book has been 
printed by the publishers of American 
Home, and copies are hard to secure 
except for present national advertisers 
and their agencies. It is not so much 
a book about markets, although there 
is quite a bit of that, as it is a superbly 
written and illustrated analysis of why 
this magazine ‘“‘got over’ in such a 
short period of time. 


Direct Mail and Its Accessories 
The Kabel Family. A booklet show- 


ing specimen set-ups of a new im. 
ported type face of dignity and legi- 
bility. 

Action Cuts. A catalog of cartoons 
by Lew Merrell which will help to 
answer several letters received recently 
from subscribers who ask where to get 
stock cuts for sales bulletins and other 
house organs. 


The Photography of H. Armstrong 
Roberts. A catalog for your files, loose- 
leaf form which will be kept up-to- 
date by further releases, showing sev- 
eral hundred examples from Mr. Rob- 
erts’ collection of 70,000 negatives. 
Classified by subject groups for easy 
reference when you want illustrations, 


Art and Utility. A booklet about 
covers that will help you to dress up 
your sales promotion matter and give 
such printed salesmen as catalogs, sales 
manuals and sample books the quality 
which in your human salesmen you 
call personality. The Irpico covers 
are stainless and waterproof. 


How to Reach Motorists 


The New Trend in Merchandising to 
Motorists. A book about super-service 
stations and a new development ia the 
merchandising of convenience articles 
to the traveling public. 


Advertising—Testimonials 


A Meeting of the Endorser’s Club. If 
you happened to miss the May 11th 
issue of the New Yorker life will not 
be complete until you get the reprint 
of Corey Ford’s spoofery. Gathered 
together at the Endorser’s Club we 
find the favorites of the advertising 
pages—Chief Officer Manning, Cap- 
tain Fried, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. 
Queen Marie, Fanny Ward, Gene 
Nujol Tunney, Lady Heath, the Lux 
girls and many others. They prove 
to be a very snobbish bunch, and pfo- 
test vehemently because “‘the Pepso- 
dent and Yeast people employ test 
monials from mere nobodies.” lt 
seems to be a club of very high ideals 
and the members are intent on rendet- 
ing Service with a capital S to thet 
public. 
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The Kansas City Star’s 


Biggest Month 


apd] fede 


554,507 COPIES 


DAILY AVERAGE 
for MAY 


2,856,314 LINES 
of ADVERTISING 


MAY TOTAL 


For the twelfth successive month The Kansas City Star 
has set up a new all-time circulation record. The net 
daily average of The Star for May was 278,163 evening 
and 276,344 morning, a combined circulation of 554,507 
copies and a daily gain of 45,379 copies over May last 
year. The advertising total for May—2,856,314 lines— 
was the largest monthly lineage in the history of The Star. 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 
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THE 
ROE 
MAY 


N May, 1929, The Sun published more 
advertising than in any previous May in 
its history. 


Not only did The Sun, as usual, lead all 
New York evening newspapers in volume of 
advertising during this month, but it also 
made a far larger gain than any other New 
York evening newspaper. 


What was true of May was also true of Janu- 
ary, February, March and April of this year. 


In fact, The Sun has led all New York eve- 
ning newspapers in volume of advertising 
every month for nearly four years. 


Such a record is significant to concerns who 
want to put their advertising where it will 
produce results. 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, 
its News and its Advertising 
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What a New and Scientific Price 


Control Plan Is Doing for 
One Wholesaler 


VERY day we hear from manu- 
Pics that the wholesale 
grocery business is changing 
and usually the information 
is in the form of complaints. 
As yet few seem to realize that 
they must make corresponding 


changes in their policies and methods, 
if the all-important independent dis- 
tribution of the country is to be sus- 
tained and allowed to develop eco- 
nomically. Recent disclosures prove 
that a proper development is as neces- 
sary for the manufacturer as it is for 
the wholesale distributor. Eliminate 
the independent grocery wholesaler, 
and thousands of factories in the food 
industry will promptly close their 
doors. Through our fight for survival 
during the last eight years, we have 
made many experiments and not a few 
mistakes, and we have found that our 
Most important necessity is a willing- 
ness on the part of manufacturers, a 
willingness based on understanding, to 
conform to methods which we have 
found to be absolutely necessary to 
economical distribution. 

Last year my company did a busi- 
ness of around $2,000,000, most of 
which came to us by mail and tele- 
phone, or was brought directly to our 
offices. This year we find that our 
volume is increasing at the rate of 12 
per cent, and one of our problems is 
to keep the business from increasing 
too rapidly. 

We have no salesmen, but we em- 
Ploy three contact men whose sole 
business it is to explain our policy to 
Customers and aid them in merchan- 
dising. During the last eight years we 


This concern is setting the pace in its territory 
through some unique and ultra-modern sales poli- 
cies. Regardless of whether he distributes through 
jobbers or not, every manufacturer will find this 
article worth a careful reading, for this firm’s 
policies clearly define some of the most important 
new factors in the changing distribution situation. 


BY TOM JAMES 


President, The James Grocery Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


have reduced our overhead expense 
from approximately 15 per cent to 
around 6 per cent, and we are continu- 
ally striving to reduce this margin. 
We have proved that the wholesale 
grocer can save a great deal of ex- 
pense, if he will make it interesting 
enough to the retailer to induce him 
to place orders in the most economical 
way. When the wholesaler renders 
his service economically, and passes 
along to the retailer a fair share of 
the economies his change in methods 
brings about, he does not sell his mer- 
chandise in the old meaning of the 
word. 

We frequently make the statement 
that we sell nothing. Our Class A 
customers, comprising about 600 care- 
fully selected independent retail gro- 
cers, buy most of their goods from us 
because they can buy to advantage in 
price and service. They get what they 
want, and at prices enabling them to 
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meet competition and make a fair 
profit. 

The time is soon coming, we are 
sure, when practically all wholesale 
distributors will operate in a similar 
way, and what this means to manu- 
facturers may be illustrated, or at least 
suggested, by contrasting some of our 
old methods with our present way of 
conducting our business. Formerly 
buying cost us a good deal, and our 
buyer listened to every salesman who 
called on us. Now our buyer never 
sees a manufacturet’s representative. 
Our buying is practically automatic, 
for it is necessary to reduce buying 
cost to a minimum, and we will not 
duplicate an item in stock under any 
circumstances. Furthermore, we must 
have lines supported by dealer and 
consumer acceptance, which give us 
our necessary rate of turnover. 

It is not an easy matter for manu- 
facturers to sell us, because our buy- 
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ing is predicated on the records of our 
stock, except in instances that I shall 
explain. Our warehouse is in charge 
of a vice-president whose sole business 
it is to check and record the move- 
ment of every item in stock. Our 
buyer’s work is on the outside, study- 
ing merchandise on the shelves of our 
retailers. When he finds an item bet- 
ter than a similar item in our stock, 
he brings in a sample and, after a 
thorough test, if the quality and price 
make the goods desirable, we immedi- 
ately negotiate with the manufacturer 
with the intention of substituting the 
better item for the one in stock. Our 
buying is largely the result of coopera- 
tion between the warehouse manager 
and our buyer, and our policy fully 
recognizes that the retailer is the pur- 
chasing agent for his community. 


by our company they go at once to 
our telephone service department, and 
every retailer who placed an order is 
called up and asked to verify it. 
When a dealer refuses to approve an 
order for any reason, the order is 
given to one of our contact men, who 
makes a special call, and, if he finds 
the order not deliverable, it is returned 
to the manufacturer with an explana- 
tion. By this method, for several 
years, we have been able to deliver 98 
per cent of all specialty orders placed 
with us. 

There is no disputing the undesir- 
ability of the price atmosphere sur- 
rounding the distribution of groceries 
at every step. Our business would be 
greatly simplified if we could identify 
a profit on every item sold, and price 
all goods so that every individual item 


In this article Mr. James tells how his company: 
1. Reduced overhead from 15 per cent to 6 per 


cent. 


2. Succeeded in getting customers to concentrate 


purchases. 


3. Cut down buying costs. 


4. Developed a systematic plan of price control. 


§. Established a policy of stocking only one item 


of a kind. 


Of course, we realize that new lines . 


and items must be added to our stock 
from time to time and that variety is 
essential to our business. But we are 
wholesale distributors, and not spe- 
cialty salesmen. We consider it an 
important part of our business, how- 
ever, to do everything we can to assist 
in the actual distribution of goods 
after they are sold by specialty men. 
In selling his goods to the retailer, 
the manufacturer makes a definite in- 
vestment, and since we are his distribu- 
tive representatives in our territory we 
give special attention to his specialty 
orders. 

As a creator of business, we believe 
in the specialty method of selling 
when it is conducted properly, al- 
though it is also something of an in- 
vestment on our part. If we attempt- 
ed to identify this class of business ac- 
cording to its profit on sales, we would 
discontinue it, for it would show a 
loss. But since we view its cost as an 
investment, we welcome the business 
when it promises a future profit. 

When specialty orders are accepted 


would carry its share of expense. We 
did this formerly on our full range 
of items, with a few exceptions, but 
it is impossible under present condi- 
tions. The wholesaler who attempts 
to identify a profit on every item im- 
mediately creates the impression that 
the goods he distributes are high- 
priced, and he finds that the practice 
reduces his volume, thereby increasing 
the percentage of his overhead cost. 

Unless conditions are understood, 
chance methods of pricing are likely 
to encourage all kinds of expensive 
ventures. The wholesaler knows he 
is losing money on a certain range of 
items, and therefore looks around for 
goods to sell at extra profits in order 
to make up the loss. He may resort 
to private labeling, or take on un- 
known brands; but he soon finds his 
selling costs have increased to a de- 
gree which absorbs most of his profit, 
because he must expend greater effort 
to overcome the sales resistance to new 
and unknown items, and his selling 
problems multiply. 

Our method of pricing is the result 


of a late experiment and I think most 
important of all. Unfortunately, the 
development of chain store distribu. 
tion has brought with it a scourge of 
price cutting, for which the manufac. 
turers are largely responsible. Several 
investigations indicate that major 
chains have undersold independents by 
a margin just about equaling the un- 
economic concessions granted the 
mass distributors by the manufacturers, 
Now it appears that all parties to the 
practice have learned their lesson, 
Manufacturers have found it neither 
economic nor profitable to buy large 
volume orders with special conces- 
sions, and we may expect a gradual 
clearing of the price atmosphere. 


Must Compromise 


However, it will be some years be- 
fore the price fog is entirely lifted, 
and in the meantime we must com- 
promise with conditions. Our method 
of scientific price control has been so 
successful that we believe similar plans 
must soon be generally adopted. An- 
alysis of our stock shows only about 
16 per cent of our volume is made up 
of items which should be classified 
as price goods—goods on which 
price is the controlling factor in sell- 
ing. Unfortunately, this classification 
includes many nationally advertised 
products which must be sold at a loss. 
The rest of our volume is made up 
mainly of unadvertised goods which 
have both dealer and consumer ac- 
ceptance. 

To hold and increase our volume, we 
must not only meet quotations of other 
wholesalers, but we must also give the 
competitive goods to our retailers at 
prices which will enable them to resell 
at a profit. If we attempted to iden- 
tify our margin on these goods, every 
item would show a loss; but we do 
not. We are not in the business of 
selling individual items. We are dis- 
tributors of about 1,500 varieties and 
sizes of grocery products. Therefore, 
under present conditions, it is of no 
importance to us whether or not all 
items bear an identified profit, as long 
as every day’s volume shows a net of 
approximately 2 per cent, the aver- 
age profit on our turnover. 

When we add an item to our line, 
we price it at what we have reason 
to think it will readily bring, accord- 
ing to our knowledge of the market. 
Every day all sales of the day before 
are carefully itemized on our control 
inventory, with the net cost of each 
item, the amount sold, the price se- 
cured and the gross profit in dollars 
and cents. It is a simple matter to 
get the percentage of profit on any 

(Continued on page 574) 
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Florida Citrus Growers Lick Over- 
Production With Distribution Plan 


Newspaper advertising in selected centers is 
backbone of cooperative campaign through 
which 24,600,000 boxes of fruit were sold 
at a price 50 cents per box higher than 
greatest previous over-production year. 


BY FRANKLIN 5S. 


CAREFUL plan whereby fruit 
was shipped into only the most 
promising markets, and con- 
sumer demand stimulated in 
those markets mainly by local news- 
paper advertising, has solved the over- 
production and glutted market prob- 
lem for the Florida citrus growers. 
The growers, acting through the 
Florida Citrus Growers’ Clearing 
House Association, last year marketed 
a record-breaking crop of fruit, and 
received for it an average price of 50 
cents a box more than was received 
for the big crop of four years ago. 

In the 1923-24 citrus fruit season 
of Florida, Mother Nature loaded 
down the trees of Florida orchards 
with 20,000,000 boxes of grapefruit, 
oranges and tangerines. Markets 
were glutted. Receipts to the growers 
in some cases were less than the 
freight and handling costs. Fortu- 
nately, in the four succeeding years, 
yields were more moderate, giving the 
gtowers—some of them, anyway— 
breathing space. 

But they were intelligent enough to 
realize it couldn’t last forever. Last 
summer, in time for the 1928-29 crop, 
they met with packers and formed the 
Florida Citrus Growers’ Clearing 
House Association. Its purpose was 
not to stifle competition, but to regu- 
late it intelligently, by controlling mar- 
ket conditions as suggested by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

It was formed just in time. Last 
yeat the Florida citrus crop exceeded 
the one of four years ago by more 
than 20 per cent. As compared to the 
20,000,000 boxes of that year it was 
24,600,000 boxes. To make matters 
Worse, there was a 50 per cent increase 
above normal in the California orange 
ctop. To launch the new marketing 
Organization under such conditions 
was extremely difficult, but it was suc- 
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Newspaper  ad- 
vertising was of 
the health ap- 
peal type, with a now in tows 
news or seasonal Seaton ms 

twist. 


Valencia 
Russet 
Oranges 


now in town 


GRAPEFRUIT 
of the year come in May 
eMay’s here! 


HEY’RE LUSCIOUS! Solid big fellows . . . packed to the 
very edge of their thin skins with firm, mellow, juicy meat. 
This year's pick of the world-famous Florida crop . . . avtice how 
heavy they are. The extra weight is the extra juice in them... 
brimming with rich vitamins and mineral salts. For toning up 


- tired systems, eat half a grapefruit today . . . drink pure grape- 


fruit juice tomorrow morning . . . How delightfully refreshing! 


FLORIDA CITRUS GROWERS’ CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
WINTER HAVEN, FLORIDA 


FLORIDA Qapgiuit 


cessfully accomplished. As a result 
of the efforts of the newly formed 
clearing house, the bumper citrus crop 
of last year was marketed, and at an 
average price of 50 cents a box more 
than was received in 1923-24. 

Through its regulatory functions, 
the clearing house routed the ship- 
ments of its packer members, also con- 
trolling their volume, to points where 
the best market conditions prevailed. 
Previously the packers had done this 
independently. The result was that a 
report of an undersupply in a given 
market was likely to cause a diversion 
of shipments to it by all the packers, 
thus bringing about a glutted condi- 
tion on the heels of the favorable 
market. 

The clearing house studied the cur- 
rent market, compared it to the mar- 
kets of past years and prorated the 
volume of shipments to more than 500 
main distributing centers each week. 
Every shipper was allotted his propor- 
tionate share of the total. Thus the 
fruit was sent to points where there 
was a demand in a steady, even flow, 
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which insured its handling under the 
most favorable economic conditions, 
effectively preventing the worst of all 
former causes of waste, a glutted mar- 
ket. 

But this regulatory plan implied the 
need for a uniformity in grading and 
description of products. If a report 
should be received that the Chicago 
market could absorb 45 cars of No. 1 
Russets, it could call upon its packers 
to ship this variety and grade of grape- 
fruit with the assurance that they 
would in fact be No. 1 Russets, not 
just any grapefruit various shippers 
might have on hand. There was just 
one way of bringing about the desired 
standardization, by packing the fruit 
under the supervision of clearing 
house inspectors. The clearing house 
accordingly organized a force of in- 
spectors. 

Then, in view of the steadily ex- 
panding acreage of citrus orchards, it 
was necessary not only to regulate dis- 
tribution but to stimulate the volume 
of consumption. Advertising was the 

(Continued on page 572) 


The Old-Time Merchant 


BY SAUNDERS NORVELL 
President, Remington Arms Company, New York City. 


HEN I started out as a 

“Knight of the Grip,” mail 

order houses were un- 

known. The chain store 
was unknown. Even the mail order 
house selling direct to dealers was un- 
known. There were manufacturers, 
jobbers and straight-out retail dealers. 
In those days, even the large depart- 
ment store, as we now know it, was 
unknown. 

In the larger cities there were, of 
course, exclusive stores in the various 
lines, such as hardware, dry goods, 
boots and shoes, etc. 
towns all over the country goods of 
all kinds and descriptions were sold 
by the general merchant. These gen- 
eral merchants, even in the small 
towns where they served a large agri- 
cultural territory, carried surprisingly 
large stocks of goods. They were the 
department stores of that day. 


Two Classes of Salesmen 


The salesmen of most jobbers were 
divided into two classes—a salesman, 
a veteran, who would visit the larger 
cities and call on the exclusive hard- 
ware stores, while a younger, cub 
salesman would visit these general 
stores. In many parts of the country, 
where railroads were scarce, these 
younger salesman visited the general 
stores by driving with a team and a 
buggy. Occasionally, two or more 


salesmen would double up and so re- 
duce expenses or increase income. 

In those days, even in the larger 
cities, there were general stores carry- 
ing everything, and the battle was be- 
tween the exclusive store in any one 
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line and the general store. Frequently, 
if a salesman sold the exclusive hard- 
ware store, he was not permitted to 
call on the general store. That was 
one of our problems, and it was a 
burning problem of the day. The ex- 
clusive dealer would say, “If you sell 
hardware to me as a hardware dealer, 
what right have you to go over to that 
general store and sell them? He does 
not know how to make a profit. He 
cuts prices, and he demoralizes my 
business. Therefore, if you wish my 
trade, you must leave him strictly 
alone.” 


Less Variety of Stock 


The assortment of goods carried by 
those old-time merchants did not com- 
pare in variety, in quality, or in high 
prices with present assortments. The 
mass of population in this country in 
those days were poor. They were not 
only poor, but, in the main, they were 
ignorant. Advertising had not edu- 
cated them up to elegancies of dress 
and comforts of accessories we call 
necessities today. Nothing was known 
of electric washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, electric toasters, radio sets, 
sport clothes, automobile supplies, and 
all the things we see in the stores to- 
day. Of course, in those days, a great 
many whips, harness and all the para- 
phernalia used on horses were sold 
and that industry has since suffered. 

Even many of the modern carpenter 
tools were then unknown. A carpen- 
ter’s outfit in those early days was very 
simple—a few planes, a hatchet, a 
hand saw, etc. 

The point I am trying to make is 
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that in almost every line, the assort- 
ment of goods used by the people, 
carried in the stores, and therefore 
sold by the salesmen, was very limited. 
The fair ladies in those days were not 
wearing snakeskin sandals, nor had 
color come into vogue. Good heavy 
serviceable shoes were worn every day 
and the patent leather slipper was the 
great thing for evening wear, and 
those who had them were in luck. 

As a result of this condition, the 
variety of goods manufactured, the 
variety carried by jobbing houses, and 
the variety on the salesman’s price list 
did not compare with the enormous 
stocks of goods sold by jobbers and 
retailers at the present time. 

Dealers in those days, even in the 
larger cities, did not pay much atten- 
tion to the store arrangement. Most 
stores, especially the general stores, 
looked like junk shops. The first 
move in the way of improvement was 
in the glass showcases. There was a 
period when the glass showcase had its 
day. Some of them were wonderfully 
and fearfully made. The whole front 
of the store was filled up with these 
glass cases rising tier upon tier, almost 
to the ceiling. 


Store Equipment Boom 


Then followed the evolution of 
store equipment by concerns making 4 
business of manufacturing store shelv- 
ing, boxes and containers for various 
articles. The late J. D. Warren of 
Burlington, Iowa, was a poineer if 
this line of work. Probably he did 
more than any other one man to 1m- 
prove the character of the store, espe 
cially hardware stores. I well remem- 
ber that during the World’s Fair in 
Chicago, in the Masonic Temple, he 
had a complete sample room of store 
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shelving and fixtures, and for the first 
time, many merchants realized that a 
hardware store could be converted into 
a thing of beauty, and therefore would 
be a joy forever. 

As a salesman at that time, one 
difficulty I ran across was the fact that 
when a merchant, who desired to in- 
vest about $2,000 in an opening stock, 
happened to be carried away with the 
idea of store equipment, he would 
finish up with $1,000 worth of equip- 
ment and only $1,000 left for his in- 
ventory of goods. I myself as a sales- 
man, I regret to confess, on a number 
of occasions started young merchants 
on their way to success with this accu- 
mulation. May the good 
Lord forgive me! 

In those days, the mer- 
chants did not seem to 
be especially interested in 
price. Most of them 
were far more interested 
in terms. The position 
of credit man was one of 
the most important in 
any business. Most mer- 
chants bought on long 
terms. All through the 
South there was a systein 
of selling goods on what 
was known as “Fall 
terms.” This meant that 
they paid for the goods 
after the crop came in. 
These merchants, as a 
rule, had no surplus. 
They were almost all 
very much in debt. 
Practically all of their 
goods were sold on cred- 
it to the farmers and 
planters. There was very 
little cash in circulation 
except when the crop was 
brought to market. 

When there were good 
crops at good prices, ev- 
etything was lovely, but 
when there was a very 
bad crop and very low 
Prices, then there was 


Merchants in those days frequently 
only bought twice a year. Often they 
would come to market to make their 
purchases. Buying and selling in 
those days was a go-as-you-please slip- 
shod system. Merchants guessed at 
what they would need, and frequently 
they would guess wrong and be com- 
pelled to carry over heavy stocks from 
one year to another. Such a thing as 
quick turnover had never occurred to 
them. Their only thought was the 
amount of profit they could make on 
a sale, and after the sale was made, 
their next thought was to collect the 
money for the goods sold. 

At that time, advertising as a science 


salesmen were supposed to show new 
goods when they were brought out, 
but I do not think, in those days, new 
goods were very much stressed. An 
axe was an axe, a hatchet was a hatchet 
and a cowbell was a cowbell. All 
the refinements of different kinds of 
axes and different kinds of hatchets 
with different finishes for all kinds of 
purposes was a later development. 
Roughly, I have above attempted to 
outline those old-time conditions. 
What opportunity did a salesman have 
in those days to develop selesmanship 
except along the lines of personality? 
In those days, merchants had their 
favorite houses and their friends 
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trouble. A  salesman’s 
troubles in those days, 
therefore, were just as 
keen as they are today, 
but their troubles were of 


“It was a burning problem of the 
day... the exclusive dealer would 
say, ‘If you sell hardware to me, 
what right have you to go over to is 
that general store and sell them?” qh 


a different nature. In 

these days, salesmen have very little 
trouble with credits. In those days, it 
was a common thing for a salesman to 
have a very satisfactory year’s profit 
completely wiped out by several bad 
failures. The same thing was true of 
manufacturers and jobbers. Often 
their profits were tied up orf com- 
pletely lost by bad debts or inability 
to collect. This problem of collection 
Was a serious feature of business forty 
years ago, hardly appreciated now. 


was practically unknown. There were 
no advertising helps, no store cards, 
cutouts or window displays. If a re- 
tailer advertised (if he were a hard- 
ware man) he would get a cut of an 
anvil, put in his advertisement with 
a slogan something like this—"If it’s 
in the hardware line, we have it.” 
What more was necessary? 

The salesman was the go-between 
between manufacturer and jobber and 
between jobber and retailer. These 


among the salesmen. A salesman cul- 
tivated the friendship of his customers, 
and allow me to say the old-time sales- 
man practically owned his trade. If 
a dry goods, shoe or a hardware sales- 
man changed from one house to an- 
other in those days, if he were a popu- 
lar man, he carried practically all of 
his business with him. It was a seri- 


ous matter for manufacturers or job- 
bers to lose their salesmen, and | have 
houses were 


known cases where 
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stranded by a swarming of salesmen 
from one house to another. This 
process in a number of instances prac- 
tically led to the destruction of the 
business of the old house—the selling 
bees swarmed. The old hive was never 
the same again. 

Naturally, in those old days, when 
the merchants came to town, their 
friends and salesmen were there to 
wait upon them. Those were lively 
days in all of the Western cities. The 
visiting merchant combined business 
with pleasure, and the salesman who 
expected to hold his trade had to be 
not only the business adviser but also 
the social confidant of his customers. 
This may have been pleasant under 
certain conditions, but when it was a 
regular thing, the old-time salesman 
had to have a very strong constitution 
and unlimited energy to stand the 
strain. 

The modern salesman can hardly 
appreciate such conditions. Of course, 
he has a sample of a little of it now 
and then, but in those days, it was 
the regular and established order of 
doing business. 


Larger Opportunities Today 


It is my judgment that the modern 
salesman does not, in any manner, 
lack in opportunities to sell goods as 
compared with the old-time salesman. 
Merchants today are more intelligent, 
better posted and therefore more ap- 
preciative of good salesmanship. To- 
day, as I have outlined, a greater 
variety of goods are sold—higher 
priced goods—and the salesman with 
initiative, intelligence and ability has 
larger opportunities to increase his 
sales on all of these new lines. Sales- 
manship has changed from the person- 
ality of the old days to the ability to 
give a merchant up-to-date merchan- 
dising ideas in these days. Credit 
problems have almost disappeared. 
Salesmen of today, especially those 
calling on the better class of trade, are 
very seldom bothered about collec- 
tions. 

To sum up the whole matter, it is 
my judgment that in modern selling, 
there are far more opportunities for 
the salesman than in the old days, but 
of course, it is a different kind of tal- 
ent on the part of a salesman. In fact, 
I might say that to be successful today 
a salesman must be of a considerably 
higher order of man than in the old 
days. He must have wider merchan- 


dising experience, a better knowledge 
of his goods and, of course, with these 
things endless tact, patience and a 
keen insight into human nature. Not- 
withstanding all the changes that have 
taken place, human nature fundamen- 
tally remains about the same, and 


while we have all become more fastid- 
ious and harder to please, neverthe- 
less when all is said and done, we 
are still buying goods from our 
friends. 

In conclusion let me say that what 
we need today in this country are 
fewer salesmen and better salesmen. 
There are two classes of salesmen in 
this country—one is the mere order- 
taker. Frequently this order-taker is 
receiving compensation in excess of 
the value of his services. By this | 
mean when one compares the work he 
does with the amount paid for other 
kinds of work, this class of salesman 
is very much overpaid, and the amount 
being paid him is becoming a real 
burden on distribution. 

On the other hand, the creative 
salesman, the real merchandiser, the 
man who helps his customer to meet 
his problems and do a more profitable 
business, cannot be too well paid. 


Such a salesman is invaluable. But 
after all, as I come to the end of this 
article, I am wondering if it is not a 
mistake to call such a man as I have 
in mind a salesman. He is more than 
a salesman. He is a teacher of mer- 
chandising. Such a man should be in 
charge of a large territory. He should 
not visit his customers too often. His 
visits should be a matter of importance 
to the merchant. By not calling too 
often, he can see more merchants, 
Under this merchandiser there can be 
just-as many order-takers as the situa- 
tion. will warrant. To my mind, the 
confusion today in selling results from 
a distinction not being drawn between 
a real merchandiser and a man who 
simply takes an order. 

A few days ago, in a talk before 
the Advertising Club here in New 
York, I made the statement that “a 
great salesman should not be compel- 
led to waste his time taking orders,” 


‘Blend Your House into the 
Landscape,” Urges Paint Concern 


HE message of the new sales 

campaign of the Bass-Hueter 

Paint Company, San Francisco, 

California, urges home-owners 
to harmonize their homes with the 
Western landscape. The campaign was 
launched just prior to the annual 
clean-up, paint-up community cam- 
paigns of the West. 

These annual clean-up campaigns 
are unusually effective, especially in 
cities where awards are made for the 
best results. 

The theme of the campaign of the 


A “harmony selector” is part of the 
direct mail campaign of the Bass- 
Hueter Paint Company. 


Bass-Hueter company is “Paint Your 
House into the Landscape.” 

New colors which blend with the 
Western scenery have been developed 
and named for the mountains of 
Washington, Oregon and California. 
The new paint campaign stresses fin- 
ishing the homes with the novel ex- 
terior colors. Homes entirely colorful 
and harmonious as individual dwell- 
ings frequently strike a sharp discord 
with their natural settings. Realizing 
this fact, these Western paint manu- 
facturers have attempted to capture 
some of the West’s own color and 
place it in their products. 

For the new campaign, such colors 
have been launched as Cascade Green, 
reflecting the cool clear shades of the 
Cascade Mountains, limiting Wash- 
ington homes. Olympic Brown has 
been created to blend with the Olym- 
pic Mountains. Del Monte Crater 
Blue and Yuma Red reflected natural 
colors of mountains and sky in other 
parts of the West. 

An ingenious “Harmony Selector” 
is one of the keynotes of the direct 
mail campaign. This consists of a 
mask revolving over a disc color chatt. 
Slots in the mask have been cleverly 
arranged to show suitable combina- 
tions in body, color, roof color, trim, 
and “auxiliary” color (for flowers, 
awnings, etc.) for homes of different 

es. 
a small charge is made for the 
color chart, in order to make the list 
“highly selective’ and names of pros- 
pects intending to decorate their homes. 
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How We Uncovered the Brass Tacks 
Facts about Our Markets 


HE manufacturer 
is so close to his 
product, under- 


stands it so thor- 
oughly, that he often is 
surprised to learn how 
little the purchaser knows 
about it. Take, for in- 
stance, the case of West- 
minster chime clocks. 
Although for some time 
a number of clocks with 
Westminster chimes have 
been on the market, the 
Sessions Clock Company 
found upon investigation 
that a very small propor- 
tion of the general pub- 
lic knew by name the 
notes of Westminster 
chimes. 

In 1927 the Sessions 
Clock Company added 
to its line of clocks 
some new models incor- 
porating full Westmin- 
ster. chimes. Simplified 
manufacturing methods 
made it possible to offer 
these clocks at a lower 
price, retail, than had 
hitherto been paid for 
Westminster chime 
clocks. 

The company has al- 
ways dealt through 
jobbers; therefore has 
not been directly in 
touch with the consumer. 
But before placing their 
new product on the mar- 
ket they determined to 
tty to find out the attitude and un- 
derstanding of the public toward 
clocks, particularly those incorporating 
Westminster chimes, and what would 
be the best method of approach 
in offering a new Westminster chime 
clock. With this purpose in view it 
inaugurated an extensive field inves- 
tigation. A sales and advertising 


campaign based on the results of this 
Mvestigation resulted in a marked 
stimulation of sales for the company, 


As told to A. L. White 


BY W. K. SESSIONS 


President, Sessions Clock Company 
Forestville, Connecticut 


When the Sessions Clock Company de- 
veloped a new chime clock they decided 
to build their sales and advertising plan 
on a real knowledge of demand. What 
they learned through an extensive con- 
sumer survey, and how they applied that 
data in an educational campaign to 
achieve expanded sales, is explained here. 


not only on their line of chime clocks, 
but also on clocks of other models. 
The investigation covered twenty- 
three representative towns and cities 
of various populations located in New 
England, the Eastern States, the South 
and the Middle West. In this way, 
it was believed, a very fair cross- 
section of the country was touched. 
In these localities the investigators 
called upon retail dealers and con- 
sumers. The consumer investigation 
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was confined in the main 

to families with incomes 

of from $3,000 to 
$6,000, who live in pri- 
vate residences. 

The questions on which 
the company sought 
knowledge were: To 
what extent is the public 
acquainted with West- 
minster chimes? What 
is the popular conception 
of the price for a West- 
minster chime clock, 
and what is the outlook 
for such clocks at $30.00 

* or $35.00? Are there 
many families who feel 

a need for an additional 

clock for their home? 

In what model would 

the Westminster chime 

clock be most favored? 

Are clocks bought more 

for the personal use of 

the purchaser, or for 
gift purposes? 

The investigators were 
furnished with question- 
naires covering all these 
points, and, in addition, 
they carried photographs 
of different clock nedde 
so that the people inter- 
viewed would be able to 
designate their prefer- 
ence with as complete 
knowledge of the prod- 
uct as possible. 

For example, it was 

disclosed that in a rep- 
resentative cross-section 
of the fairly well-to-do element of 
this country only about 55 per cent 
have bought any clocks during the 
past five years. And, likewise, that 
in these well-to-do homes over 50 per 
cent of the clocks in use are placed 
in the living-room, library, den or 
hall. 

The first fact shows, of course, what 
the manufacturer is up against in the 
infrequency of the sale of his product, 
and indicates how mecessary it is to 
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educate the public to an appreciation 
of the value of a good clock. The 
second reveals that a good proportion 
of the clocks required by the family 
of fair means is of the better grade, 
which will look well in the living- 
room. 

Although the investigation showed 
that clocks are articles purchased at 
infrequent intervals, at the same time 
an encouraging disclosure lay in the 
fact that approximately one-third of 
the consumers interviewed expressed 
themselves as desirous of having a 
new clock, indicating that a certain 
latent desire for a clock is alive in 
many families and only needs stimula- 
tion to the buying point through ad- 
vertising and other sales promotional 
methods. 

Another interesting fact is that the 
proportion of clocks sold for gift pur- 

oses is just about the same as that 
of clocks sold for the purchaser’s own 
use. This last discovery immediately 
suggested the most opportune seasons 
for the sale of clocks, to which the 
dealers agreed, were around Christmas 
and in the spring months. 


Need for Education 


The company’s particular concern 
was to find out how well acquainted 
the public is with Westminster 
chimes and how much people expected 
to pay for such a clock. The inves- 
tigators learned that many people did 
not know the Westminster chimes at 
all, and among those who did the 
opinion was prevalent that a good 
chime clock was expensive. The 
estimates of the majority of dealers as 
to the proportion of people who are 
acquainted with Westminster chimes 
ranged all the way from 5 to 40 per 
cent. Even among the better classes 
where the consumer investigation was 
made over one-third stated they were 
not familiar with Westminster chimes. 
From these discoveries it was apparent 
that there was a definite need of edu- 
cational advertising to acquaint the 
public with Westminster chimes and 
their melody. 

Clocks with Westminster chimes 
were found in only a small number 
of the homes visited by the investi- 
gators. In spite of this and the fact 
that so many people were not ac- 
quainted with Westminster chimes, 
the majority, upon having the clock 
described to them, expressed an inter- 
est in it. 

As to the price, in the opinion of 
the dealers interviewed, the high retail 
cost of Westminster chime clocks had 
hitherto been the main obstacle to sell- 
ing them. This was further borne 


out in the consumer investigation. 
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~— casts. a Spell 
of Old-World 
_ Witchery. 


AVE you heard it yet?... the magic, 

mellow melody of Sessions West- 
minster Chimes? From 22 great radio 
broadcasting stations every day it comes, 
directly from a Sessions. clock. 


Capture these wistful, soothing notes 
through your radio receiver. Choose your 
station from the list below. As you listen, 
remember that at a nearby store where 

v~~*acks are sold you can choose fre 
“te designs a Sessions W’ 
“tk thar 
Vig: 


The atmosphere of the Old World 
was carried through all of the com- 
pany’s advertising. 


A final question which the inves- 
tigators covered was the design of the 
clock. General preference seemed to 
be for the tambour model rather than 
the cathedral. 

Taken as a whole, the investigation 
indicated a promising market for a 
good new Westminster chime clock. 
Encouraged by the findings from the 
survey, the company instituted a vigor- 
ous advertising campaign to put over 
its new product. 

Because such a large number of 
people were mot acquainted with 
Westminster chimes, the company 
concentrated upon an effort to educate 
the public to an appreciation of the 
beautiful harmony of the chimes. In 


the magazine advertising, therefore, the 
full musical score of the chimes was 
given, with the words, ‘Play these 
notes on your piano. You will recog. 
nize the famous chimes—the West- 
minster chimes with which this clock 
is fitted.” 

Not satisfied with that means of 
education alone, the company’s adver. 
tisers investigated another method of 
introducing the Westminster chimes 
to the public—the radio. This policy 
was adopted because of the importance 
which the element of sound plays in 
the sale of a chime clock. It was 
arranged to have sounded through the 
radio the full sixteen notes of the 
chimes directly from a Sessions clock 
for correct time announcements. 

For three or four months the com. 
pany tried out the idea over only one 
station, and with just this one station 
the radio advertising almost immedi- 
ately began to produce tangible results. 
Encouraged by these results, the Ses- 
sions Clock Company extended its use 
of the radio and now, through a tie-up 
with the leading broadcasting stations 
of the country, the chimes of the Ses- 
sions clock and the announcement are 
heard in most of the important mar- 
kets. 


Inject Romantic Touch 


A flavor of Old Country romance 
is injected into the introductory re- 
marks the announcer makes before the 
chimes ring, such as: 

“In many quaint, romantic cities of 
the Old World, on the stroke of every 
hour, from the heights of some his- 
toric cathedral issue mellow notes of 
famed Westminster chimes. Through 
the courtesy of the Sessions Clock 
Company, you will now hear the 
famous magic notes of Westminster 
chimes directly from one of its own 
clocks.” 

This same atmosphere has been car- 
ried through all advertisements in 
magazines and newspapers, material 
sent to dealers, and the dealer helps. 

Radio advertising could not convey 
to prospective buyers all of the points 
which the company wished to impress 
upon the public. There was the ques- 
tion of price. So many people had 
always been convinced they could not 
have a Westminster chime clock be- 
cause of its price that the company 
particularly emphasized in its national 
magazine advertising the low price of 
its product, brought about by simpli- 
fied manufacturing processes. 

Also, since the investigation had 
brought out the fact that the tambour 
model is more popular than the 
cathedral, the company featured this 

(Continued on page 572) 


This manufacturer discovered 
that 50 per cent of his whole- 
sale accounts brought only 6 
per cent of the gross annual 
sales volume. A similar analy- 
sis of bis retailers’ purchases 
showed the situations practical- 
ly parallel. 


In the chart the portion of the 
curves lying between 0 and 60, 
from left to right, represents 
the percentage of orders which 
do not earn their salt. The 
portion from 60 to 100 repre- 
sents the more profitable mar- 
ket. 


to Spot It 


NEW ENGLAND jobber te- 
duced his territorial selling 
area about 50 per cent; his 
number of accounts a like 
amount; his sales volume 20 per cent; 
his catalog items, 25 per cent. He 
set a minimum of $600 under which 
no dealer account would be profitable. 

The result of this radical revamping 
of sales policies was that profits 
showed a healthy increase. 

The plan this jobber followed in 
developing his selective selling plan 
was simple. He merely made a scien- 
tific analysis of his sales records, with 
the idea of discovering: 1, the un- 
Profitable items in the line; 2, the 
unprofitable accounts; 3, the un- 
profitable orders. 

After these were determined, he 
eliminated all uneconomical Operations 
of sales efforts, 

This jobber’s approach to the prob- 
lem of eliminating unprofitable busi- 
ness 1s typical of the approach being 
made to this general problem by a 
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PERCENTAGE OF ORDERS 
The dotted line in the chart represents retail purchases. The solid 
line is that of wholesalers’ orders to the manufacturer. 


The Unprofitable Order: How 


BY THOMAS '™M. McNIECE 


number of concerns in other lines. 
Because concerns in so many different 
fields are feeling the necessity for 


The author is a well-known 
sales accountant, and at 
present is engaged in sales 
cost accounting, sales statis- 
tical and market research 
work for the National Car- 
bon Company. Mr. McNiece 
conducted a survey last year 
covering forty-three whole- 
salers in four fields: electri- 
cal supplies, hardware, drugs 
and automobiles. This is the 
first of two articles by Mr. 
McNiece. 
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greater concentration on _ profitable 
markets, a review of the plans which 
have been successfully used to estab- 
lish a basis for such changes in sales 
policy will probably be of interest to 
many executives. 

One large corporation, a national 
advertiser selling four types of prod- 
ucts to the electrical, automotive, 
hardware and drug jobber, divided the 
accounts receivable file for one year 
into convenient steps, that is, the num- 
ber of jobbers of all classes who or- 
dered between $5,000 and $10,000 
worth of ‘all their merchandise, the 
number ordering between $10,000 
and $20,000, and so on, until the 
largest and the smallest jobber account 
had been thus classified. 

Totaling the number of jobber ac- 
counts under each business or sales 
volume classification, it was easy to 
determine what percentage of the total 
business done by the corporation fell 
into each group or classification of 
jobbers. 
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Along the horizontal axis of a 
graph form, the percentage of ac- 
counts was plotted cumulatively, or the 
lowest classification, $0 to $5,000, was 
marked on the horizontal line where 
its percentage figures brought them. 
On the vertical line was placed the 
total volume sold to this number of 
jobber accounts. The next classifica- 
tion was entered on the chart the same 
way, only a total of the first two, or 
cumulative. 

The next classification was entered 
as a total of percentage and total sales 
of the first, second and third classifica- 
tions and so on until the total of 100 
per cent and the total of the annual 
gross sales had been entered on the 
graph. A line on the chart accom- 
panying this article shows what this 
corporation found. 

Fifty per cent of the accounts of this 
corporation’s books equaled only 6 
per cent of the gross sales volume. 
Some obvious thoughts came to the 
corporation’s sales executives: could 
that 50 per cent of the accounts be 
eliminated and more net made by an 
approximate halving of the sales 
force; or suppose the sales force was 
not reduced, but each salesman’s ac- 
counts were halved, by eliminating the 
50 per cent of the poor ones? 

By doubling their efforts on half 
their accounts, would the salesmen be 
able to overcome the 6 per cent loss, 
or would they merely be reducing the 
size of the average order which each 
man received? What about the small 
order? What was the relation of the 
size of the order to the total volume? 


Plotting the Sales 


Finding out the number of orders 
which made up different percentages 
of the total volume was accomplished 
by dividing the amounts on the in- 
dividual invoices for the period of the 
year into convenient groups, such as 
those invoices totaling $100 to $200; 
those from $200 to $300 and so on 
until every invoice was in its class. 
Then on a graph, totals of invoices 
in each class in terms of percentages 
of the total number of invoices were 
placed on the horizontal axis of the 
graph cumulatively, while the cumula- 
tive totals of the corresponding gross 
sales totals for each group were 
marked off on the vertical axis. When 
this chart was completed, it was found 
that 50 per cent of the orders received 
afforded 4.5 per cent of the total gross 
sales. 

Here again, some vital questions 
were obvious: with the over-abun- 
dance of small orders, could not some- 
thing be done to increase the quantity 
discount to make it worth the jobber’s 


while to save up his orders into larger 
and less frequent ones?; or perhaps 
the salesmen were calling too fre- 
quently, getting a dribble from some 
of their accounts when concentrated 
efforts at longer periods on the sure 
accounts and more frequent hammer- 
ing on the weaker accounts would 
build volume, as well as increase the 
size of the orders? 

While these conditions were en- 
lightening, the question arose as to 
whether they were far afield of the 
conditions suffered by the corpora- 
tion’s jobbers in selling their products. 
Similar studies made from figures ob- 
tained from the representative cross 
section of their jobbers followed the 
same general curves on the graph and 
showed that 50 per cent of the job- 
bers’ orders from retailers gave only 
7 per cent of the jobbers’ gross 
volume. (See chart.) A further study 
of the Department of Commerce sur- 
vey of eleven cities showed that 50 
per cent of the retailers sold only 4.5 
per cent of the total retail goods. 


Expense of Selling 


One jobber, after a thorough analy- 
sis of costs, the Western Electric Com- 
pany, now the Graybar Company, had 
discovered the minimum order it could 
make a profit on. The records of or- 
ders in convenient price groups in- 
dicated : 


Order Sales Value *% Expense 


Under $5 135.5 
$5 to $10 51.6 
$10 to $25 29.1 
Over $25 10.6 
Average 13.5 


*Per cent expense does not include the 
cost of the products to the jobber. 

In other words, 135 per cent repre- 
sents 100 per cent, of the average be- 
tween zero, or say, $2.50 or $5, plus 
35 per cent of the $2.50, or $.51, 
totaling $3.01 plus the cost of the 
goods making up a $5 sale. 

According to Western Electric Com- 
pany officials, selling expenses on or- 
ders of less than $25 varied from 
$3.25 to $5, while the average gross 
profit averaged from $.71 to $4.48, 
making the average loss on such or- 
ders about $.65. These orders repre- 
sent 60 per cent of the aggregate busi- 
ness of the company, and aggregate a 
loss of approximately $750,000 annu- 
ally. 

Without further statistical break- 
down of the corporation’s sales, the 
obvious remedy was selective selling. 
The elimination of the smaller ac- 
counts from the salesman’s route 
should offer the corporation economies 
in the decrease in size of the sales 
force, a reduction of the handling faci- 


lities in the warehouses and an elimi- 
nation of much of the clerical per- 
sonnel in the order, credit and traffic 
departments. 

Certainly, the corporation’s policy 
could not be that of one prominent 
advertiser in the small candy package 
field, whose sales manager boasted of 
his widened distribution by having 
missionary men seek out every logical 
distributor and give his order to the 
jobber, only to find that the jobber 
refused a high percentage of these 
orders as being the very sort of cus- 
tomers his salesmen had deliberately 
overlooked. 

Not at all disturbed by this rebuff, 
the sales manager equipped these mis- 
sionary salesmen with motor cars 
stocked with the product bought from 
the local jobber at dealer prices and 
with which these small outlets were 
supplied. True, the sales of the 
manufacturer were increased, but at 
too high cost, if the sales cost account- 
ant of this manufacturer was to be 
believed. 

Nor is this type of volume-hunting 
limited to the candy field. Two well- 
known tire manufacturers are exam- 
ples of the right and wrong method. 
One has distribution in every hamlet 
and boasts of it. Its largest competi- 
tor has a much narrower distribution, 
less sales volume, and makes more 
money. One seems to be on a crusade 
to ease the riding nerves of the na- 
tion. The other is working to make 
money for its stockholders. 


Results of Ad Test 
in News Section 


Replies to “Can You Tell 
Which of These Pulled Best?” 
have been received from prac- 
tically every state in the Union 
and also from Canada and 
Mexico. 

In the news section of this issue 
you will find a complete tabu- 
lation of the replies which were 
received up to and including 
June 13. 

Those who chose all three ad- 
vertisements correctly will find 
that they are traveling with a 
very small percentage of the 
total number of replies and 
those who have learned that 
their choices were all wrong 
will find comfort in the fact 
that they are in a comparatively 
large company. 


SING for the first time a 

sample of our product as the 

key for a three-piece mail 

campaign brought us 4 pet 
cent returns or 602 requests for ad- 
ditional samples and prices out of a 
mailing list of 15,000. The inquiry 
cost averaged $5.43. 

This result is particularly gratifying 
because our product is used in manu- 
facturing and getting one customer to 
standardize on it might mean an 
order running into thousands of dol- 
lars yearly with no sales cost on the 
repeat orders. 

In the marketing of our products, 
several types of patented screws, the 
principal problem confronting us is to 
educate our vast market to the ad- 
vantages obtained through adopting 
our products in place of other methods 
and devices heretofore used. Ex- 
tensive advertising has, in a com- 
paratively short period of time, 
enabled us to create a phenomenal 
acceptance for our products as well 
as nation-wide distribution. 


Use Specialized Letter 


In an endeavor to focus on inquiries 
and supplement business paper adver- 
tising done in the past four years, this 
sampling campaign was evolved to run 
concurrent with our schedule in sev- 
eral business papers. While the 
printed matter sent to all industries 
was the same for the sake of economy, 
the letter on the first page of the 
illustrated four-page letter was spe- 
cialized to the particular requirements 
of each industry addressed. 

The primary purposes of this direct- 
mail campaign were (1) to acquaint 
non-users with the advantages of our 
Hardened Self-Tapping Sheet Metal 
Screws as a means of joining or mak- 
ing fastenings to sheet metal; (2) to 
obtain from as many non-users as 
possible information enabling our en- 
gineering department to determine 
whether Parker-Kalon screws could be 
used to advantage and to make in- 
telligent recommendations for use of 
our products. The secondary purposes 
Were (1) to interest users in possi- 
bilities of extending the application 
of these screws; (2) to obtain in- 
formation regarding possible new 


Inquiries Jumped When We 
Sampled Industrial Prospects 


BY CHARLES 5S. TROTT 
Sales Manager, The Parker-Kalon Corporation, New York City 


When this manufacturer invited industrial buyers 
to demonstrate the product for themselves, and in- 
dividualized a three-piece direct-mail campaign to 
the specific needs of each prospective market, tying 
up with industrial paper advertising, costs dropped. 


Six hundred and two manufacturers out of a mailing list of fif- 
teen thousand sent for additional information about Parker-Kalon 
screws when they received this sample. 


applications and to enable us in de- 
veloping these applications; (3) to 
discover who the present users were 
and for what purpose they were using 
Parker-Kalon screws. 

A list of about 15,000 names of 
metal-working plants, electrical manu- 
facturers, automobile manufacturers, 
body builders and railway officials was 
carefully compiled. The list of metal- 
working plants. was taken from 
Thomas’ Register and the railway 
official list from the Pocket List of 
Railroad Officials. For the list of 
electrical manufacturers we are in- 
debted to the Gage Publishing Com- 
pany; and Ware Brothers, publishers 
of Motor Vehicle Monthly, furnished 
an up-to-date list of the automobile 
manufacturers, body builders and 
others in the automotive industry 
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whom we wanted to reach. With the 
one exception, that of the list of rail- 
road officials, all mailings were 
directed to the coripany. 

The nature of our product is such 
that its advantages are best brought 
out by an actual test and, therefore, 
we decided to include in the first 
mailing a small paper box containing 
two pieces of metal about 1 inch by 
2 inches with holes ready for the 
screws, with samples of the proper 
size, so that the recipients could 
actually turn the screws in themselves 
and see just how they functioned. 
This testing outfit was sent with a 
letter in a bag-attached envelope. 
With the letter a bulletin giving com- 
plete information concerning the 
screws and a business reply card were 
enclosed. 
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TELEPHONE 
WALKER 6080 


ALL AGREEMENTS ARE CONTINGENT UPON STRIMES. FIRE OR OTHER CAUSES OF DELAY BEYOND OUR CONTROL 
ALL QUOTATIONS ARE FOR IMMEDIATE ACCEPTANCE -ANO ARE SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


PARKERFKALON) GORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PARKER-KALON PRODUCTS 
200 VARICK STREET 
New: YORK, 


~~ Name and Address, 
Filled in here, 
City and State. 


Gentlemen: 


Here is an opportunity to see how hundreds of manufacturers of automobiles, 
bodies and accessories are saving from 50% to 75%...in Moining sheet metel 


and making fastenings to sheet metal with Parker-Kalon,Se 


ppilig Screws. 


In the attached bag you will find two pieces of metal joined with a Parker- 
Kalon Sheet Metal Screw. Take the extra Screws and drive them home in the 
holes provided. Acommon’ screw driver is al] you need. 


Note how easy it is to turn in a Parker-Kalon Screw...how firmly it binds 
the sections together, No “Capping operations - no tapping plates or other 


holding devices - no nuts nor washers. 


Now turn out one of the Screws. 


See how it has actually cut its own thread in the metal - just like a tap 


These Screws effect remarkable savings in time and labor and the fastenings 
they make stand up under vibration and the most severe service conditions, 
Automobile manufacturers, body builders and trim shops use them for fusten- 
ing upholstery fabric; attaching door pads, remote control lock units, wind- 
- breaks, visors, trim sticks, garnish rails, mouldings, scuff plates, anti-- 
squeak, etc. Accessory manufacturers use them extensively wherever 4 


fastening to sheet metal is required. 


Perhaps you, too, can use Parker-Kalon Screws to advantage. Our Mngineering 
Advisory Service places at your disposal many years of ex, ana in the 


solution of automotive assembly problems, There is no 


Wor this service. 


Simply send us a detailed description of any applicationSyou may have in mind 
and we will gladly furnish a generous supply of samples of the proper sizeS 
for you to experiment with. Or if more convenient, merely fill out the 


enclosed post card (no stamp required). 


Yours very truly, 


‘a 4. 

> 

/X% 
(SO) 


PROOUCTS 


HARDENED SELF-TAPPING SHEET METAL Screws: 
HARDENED MeTaciic Drive SCREWS 
HARDENEG MASONRY NAS 
DAMPER REGULATORS 
Damage ACCESSORIES 


PARKER-KALON CORPORATION 
C. 8. Trott, Sales Manager. 


P.S8. TO USERS OF OUR SCREWS: 
Won't you please confer a favor by filling in the 
post card with the information requested, and so 
enable us to complete our records ? 


REGISTERED CABLE ADDRESS 
N 


How each group received a dif- 
ferent letter treating the application 
of the screws in their particular in- 
dustry is shown in this letter to elec- 
trical manufacturers: 

“Here is an opportunity to see how 
hundreds of manufacturers of elec- 
trical devices and appliances, radios, 
switchboards, etc., are saving from 50 
per cent to 75 per cent in making 
fastenings to sheet metal, aluminum 
and die castings, Bakelite, slate, etc., 
with Parker-Kalon Type ‘Z’ Hardened 
Self-Tapping Sheet Metal Screws. 

“In the attached bag you will find 
two pieces of, metal joined with a 
Parker-Kalon Type ‘Z’ Self-Tapping 
Screw. Take the extra screws and 
drive them home in the holes provid- 
ed. An ordinary screwdriver is all 


you need. 
‘Note how easy it is to turn in a 
Parker-Kalon Screw . . . how firmly 


it binds the sections together. No 
costly tapping operations—no tapping 
plates or other holding devices—no 
nuts nor washers. Now turn out one 
of the screws. See how it has actually 


A sample of the 
product was ac- 
companied with 
a letter individu- 
alized to the par- 
ticular industry 
to which the 
mailing was 
directed. 


(Right) Charles 
S. Trott, sales 
manager, T he 
Parker - Kalon 
Corporation. 


cut its own thread in the metal—just 
like a tap! 

“These screws effect remarkable 
savings in time and labor and the 
fastenings they make stand up under 
vibration and the most severe service 
conditions. Parker-Kalon Screws are 
used in the assembly of electrical prod- 
ucts of almost every description. 

“Perhaps you, too, can use Parker- 
Kalon Screws to advantage. Our 
Engineering Advisory Service places 
at your disposal many years of experi- 
ence in the solution of electrical as- 
sembly problems. There is no charge 
for this service. Simply send us a 
detailed description of any application 
you may have in mind and we will 
gladly furnish a generous supply of 
samples of the proper sizes for you 
to experiment with. Or if more con- 
venient, merely fill out the enclosed 
postcard (no stamp required). 

(Signed) 
“P.S. To users of our screws: 

“Won't you please confer a favor 
by filling in the postcard with the 
information requested and so enable 
us to complete our records?” 

To facilitate checking up returns in 
the various groups, the business reply 
cards sent to each group was of a 
different color stock. 

From this initial mailing, 320 re- 
quests for additional samples and fur- 
ther information were received. All 
of these inquiries were of the highest 
type, representing a remarkable return. 
Any one of such inquiries might result 
in a concern adopting the screws and 
(Continued on page 570) 
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United Cigars Enter National 
Advertising; $2,000,000 Budget 


As told to Lawrence M. Hughes 
BY A. GC ALLEN 


Executive Vice-President, United Cigar Stores Company, New York City 


HE United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany will start this month its 
first national advertising com- 
aign. 

Still further to expand its volume of 
business, not only in cigarettes, but in 
cigars and other lines, which for the 
year ending next December will aggre- 
gate about $135,000,000, the company 
has appropriated $2,000,000 for space 
promotion. About three-fourths of 
this amount will be used in seventy- 
four newspapers in a campaign, al- 
ready under way on the Pacific Coast 
and in New York, which will be 
extended nationally in a few days. It 
follows a test campaign in California 
newspapers last month which was in- 
strumental in bringing in 200,000 
additional customers. The magazine 
campaign will begin in the fall. 


Other Promotion Methods 


The rest of the $3,500,000 which 
the company formerly spent annually 
on premium advertising and the main- 
tenance of premium stations through- 
out the country will be devoted to 
incidental promotion methods—chiefly 
in the development of club offers, 
covering razor blades and cigars and 
other products. 

Our appropriation for counter and 
window advertising, which at present 
is about $1,500,000, will remain at 
about this figure. 

The newspaper-magazine program 
will sell the 1,200 United Cigar stores 
and 2,500 United agencies, as “service 
stations” for convenience merchandise. 
We shall put emphasis upon cigars, 
upon the fact that we are selling the 
low-priced brands of cigarettes at two 
packages for a quarter, but particularly 
upon the diversity of the products 
which our stores handle. The cigar 
store as such is rapidly passing. For 
4 number of years our stores have 
handled other lines—such as razors, 
tazor blades (I think we handle more 
tazor blades than any other retail or- 
ganization), playing cards and equip- 
ment, clocks and watches, cameras, 


knives, etc. Of our present $135,- 
000,000 volume, about $87,000,000 
comes through the sale of tobacco 
products; the rest from a wide variety 
of lines. 

This program of diversification will 
proceed even farther with the expan- 


Ke 


A. C. Allen 


sion of the chain of Whelan Drug 
Stores, with which our organization is 
affiliated. Already some 200 of these 
stores are in operation—being built in 
most cases “around” the cigar store. 
Within the next five years we expect 
to have 1,000 drug stores and ulti- 
mately the business of the two will 
be joined in all our retail units. 

The soundness of the policy is at- 
tested by the fact that the soda side 
of the ‘‘combination” stores has shown 
a gross profit of 50 per cent, while 
the cigar counter sales have increased. 

Although we are now predominant- 
ly the largest cigar store chain and one 
of the largest outlets of manufactured 
products in the world, our expansion 
in the past twenty-eight years has not 
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been by leaps and bounds. We now 
do less than 5 per cent of the entire 
retail tobacco business in the United 
States. Altogether there are now some 
500,000 tobacco stores operating. 

One reason why the volume of our 
individual stores has been—and we 
believe will remain—above the aver- 
age, however, is because of our 
strategic locations. Wherever possible 
we obtain corners; frequently the 
busiest corners in representative Cities, 
regardless of the rent we have to pay. 
(For one location in New York we 
pay $86,000 a year.) Another reason 
is the fact that we were among the 
earliest of cigar outlets to realize the 
importance of diversification, and have 
consistently followed that policy. 
Still another is the introduction of 
the automatic vending machines, or 
robots. These are now being experi- 
mented with in some United Cigar 
stores in New York City—ultimately 
we hope they will take care of 60 per 
cent of our cigarette sales. This 
would release our 5,000 salesmen 
from routine work and enable them 
to concentrate their efforts on higher- 
priced cigarettes and cigars, and on 
other products where the profits per 
sale are higher. At present most of 
our cigarette business is done in six 
lines—Lucky Strikes, Camels, Chester- 
fields, Old Golds, Three Kings, Bark- 
ing Dog and Tareytons—all of which 
brands may soon be sold exclusively 
by the robots. 


Candy Sales Increase 


Since the reduction in the price of 
Tareytons from twenty-five to fifteen 
cents, we have noticed an increase in 
sales of about 95 per cent on the 
Pacific Coast, where they have been 
most intensively promoted. A _ sin- 
gular feature in our business expansion 
this past year has been that, in spite 
of the anti-sweets campaign, the sales 
for both our cigarettes and candy (we 
also control the Happiness Candy 
Stores) showed marked increases. In 
April the cigarette sales throughout 
the country were 33 per cent above 
last year. In the first four months of 
this year our candy sales increased 35 
per cent over the same period of last 
year. 

(Continued on page 571) 


Big Mailing Test Proves Business 


Reply Card 13 Per Cent More 
Efficient Than Government Postal 


ERMIT reply cards have now 

been in use long enough to 
P=: some advertisers to ques- 

tion their value. Among these 
questioners there are some who long 
ago exerted much effort to make the 
permit card possible. Then, on the 
other hand, there are some advertisers 
who took no part in making the per- 
mit card a reality, but who now use 
it to the exclusion of the government 
postal. In this last group you will 
find some who regarded the advent 
of the permit card with dread. 

Direct-mail advertisers saw in the 
permit card an opportunity to save 
money. They did not relish paying 
one cent each for cards, knowing that 
from ninety to ninety-nine of each 
hundred sent out would not produce 
orders or inquiries. The permit card 
meant a return postage cost of but 
from two cents to twenty cents for 
each hundred pieces mailed. 

When this saving was made possi- 
ble many advertisers, immediately but 
unknowingly, set about to diminish 
any effectiveness the permit card 
might have. The reason for this will 
be discussed later, but first let us see 
how the relative values of permit cards 
and government cards were compared 
and which of the two kinds of cards 
proved to be better. 

When reply cards were made avail- 
able our company was among the first 
to apply for and to receive a permit. 
(The company sells a commodity to 
business men, all sales being made by 
direct-mail solicitation.) Our first 
mailings with the reply card were 
limited. We wanted to see how indi- 
viduals would react. We soon dis- 
covered that several individuals were 
afhxing one-cent stamps to government 
postals and otherwise indicating a lack 
of familiarity with postal rates. Our 
earliest returns were sufficiently en- 
couraging to warrant more extensive 
use of the permit card. 

True, we respected the early opin- 
ions of advertisers, but since these 
opinions were divided, we knew it 
would be shortsighted to be governed 
by advocates or opponents. Besides, 
I had a hunch that these opinions 


BY C. D. MADDY 


Advertisers, who have been 
skeptical of the value of the 
“business reply card” re- 
cently introduced by the 
Government, will find here 
a helpful report of a test 
made by a leading New York 
concern, involving the dis- 
tribution of 182,000 pieces 
of mail and thirty-five lists. 


were: (1) based upon the advertiser’s 
personal like or dislike for any change 
from what he had previously used, or 
(2) upon the results of a very limited 
mailing and limited time. So, for 
each of seven consecutive weeks, we 
set aside 26,000 pieces of mail for test 
purposes. These 26,000 lots were 
equally divided between government 
and permit cards. In each instance 
the addressed envelope and enclosed 
material were identical. Even the 
copy on the two cards was identical, 
the only difference being on the ad- 
dress side of the card. The permit 
cards were printed on stock as much 
like the government postal as we 
could find. 

The 182,000 pieces of mail were 
distributed to thirty-five small, me- 
dium and large lists. Where a list 
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was arranged geographically, en- 
velopes were addressed and then 
alternated into two groups. In this 
way we nullified any advantage one 
location might have over another. 
Everything possible was done to make 
conditions for the 91,000 government 
cards identical with those for the 
91,000 permit cards. 

Quotas for these mailings were, as 
in all our mail-order work, fixed at 
a definite percentage of cost to sales. 
When all returns were in a tabulation 
was made to determine whether we 
would continue using the permit card. 

The government postals produced 
a larger gross volume of orders, but 
when measured in percentage of cost 
to sales the permit card proved to be 
the most profitable. Government 
postals entailed an outlay of approxi- 
mately $10 per 1,000 cards in excess of 
the permit card. So, on the basis of 
costs, we found the permit card 13 
per cent better than the government 
card. Upon this tabulation, covering 
thirty-five lists and 182,000 pieces, we 
discontinued using the government 
postal. 

Had our mailings shown the gov- 
ernment postal and the permit card 
to be of equal value, we would have 
discarded the government card. Why? 
Because with the reduced cost of send- 
ing out permit reply cards, we could 
obtain the same percentage of returns 
(on cost to sales basis) and at the 
same time acquaint more people with 
our wares and with our policies. 

When the number of pieces can be 
increased without distracting from the 
percentage of business received, that 
increase represents an advantage. 
Some people might call this advantage 
good will. Good will is a term too 
freely used in advertising, especially 
in direct-mail advertising. If a mail- 
ing piece or a series of pieces fail to 
produce inquiries or orders, one can 
always use good will as an_ alibi. 
Those pieces producing business have 
merit and only productive pieces 
should be credited with good will. 
My contention is that good will can 
be obtained only in direct proportion 

(Continued on page 570) 
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e What are you doing Abroad 


e How large are your offices 


e Whom do you serve..... ? 


Pi. questions all, which the interna- 
tional advertiser asks with wisdom, and justly. 


A foreign address is not a foreign office. 


The McCann Company did not add its 
london, Paris and Berlin offices to the nine 
offices in the United States and Canada 
until the clients’ need made them necessary. 


McCann foreign offices support themselves 
by serving present clients who needed 
service abroad. They are then in themselves 
working agencies. They are American in 
their spirit of service; they are foreign in 


their knowledge of conditions, in sympathy 


, fi ) 


with their environment, and in methods of 
working. 


That's a combination the international 
advertiser may well seek until he finds it. 
He need not seek beyond the McCann 
Company. 


Abroad, we serve twelve clients. Here and 
in Canada, we serve over a hundred, in 
seventeen lines of business. 


We are always glad of the opportunity to 
talk with advertisers who want the combina- 
tion of personal service and the power and 


reliability of an international organization. 


~~ McCa NN company 


NEW YORK 
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United Cigars Form $250,000,000 
Food-Drug-Tobacco Combination: 


A $250,000,000 international com- 
bination of food, drug and tobacco 
interests, with manufacturing interests 
in each industry and controlling 4,500 
stores in the United States and Can- 
ada, was projected this week with the 
launching of the United Stores Cor- 
poration, a holding company for the 
United Cigar Stores Company, To- 
bacco Products Corporation and Union 
Tobacco Company. 

Active head of the new corporation 
will be George K. Morrow, chairman 
of the Gold Dust Corporation, and 
president of Standard Milling Com- 
pany and of The Best Foods, Inc.— 
Organizations whose manufacturing 
and distribution facilities will also be 
utilized by the new chain. Mr. Mor- 
row will succeed to many of the re- 
sponsibilities formerly held by Charles 
A. Whelan, chairman of the United 
Cigar Stores Company, and G. J. 
Whelan, his brother, chairman of To- 
bacco Products. He will become a 
dominant figure in three of the na- 
tion’s largest industries. 

As a tobacco corporation the new or- 
ganization will rank with American 


Tobacco Company as the largest in its 
field. 


As a food corporation it is expected _ 


to compare with General Foods Cor- 
poration and with the proposed or- 
ganization of which the Fleischmann 
Company would be the nucleus. 

In addition to the United Cigar Stores, 
which now number 1,200 units, the 
corporation intends to acquire several 
independent chains, ieadoies at least 
one in Canada. Canadian interests 
will be represented on the board of 
the new company by Sir Herbert Holt, 
president of the Royal Bank of Can- 
ada, and R. W. Jameson, until re- 
cently chairman of the Dominion 
Stores, Ltd., of Canada. 

Other directors already announced are 
Frederick K. Morrow, director of 
Gold Dust, Consolidated Bakeries, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., and the 
Bank of Toronto; George M. Moffett, 
vice-president and director of Corn 
Products Refining Company; Thomas 
H. McInnerney, president of National 
Dairy Products, and W. A. Black, 
president of Ogilvie Flour Mills. 
Tobacco Products Corporation now 
controls United Cigar Stores Company 
of America through ownership of 


Blank-Stoller, Inc. 
George K. Morrow 


about 75 per cent of its common stock. 
These two companies control jointly 
Happiness Candy Stores, Inc., and to- 
gether with Schulte Retail Stores Cor- 
poration control the Schulte-United 
Five-Cent-to-One-Dollar Stores, Inc., 
recently launched variety store chain, 
The two companies are also affiliated 
with the Union Tobacco Company. 
Two individuals who may become ac- 
tive in the new combination are Mr. 
Jameson, who, as executive vice-pres- 
ident, would be directly in charge of 
the chain store end of the business, 
and David Schulte, head of his own 
tobacco store chain, of Park & Tilford 
stores and several others. 

In a letter to stockholders of the To- 
bacco Products Corporation, W. T. 
Posey, president, mentioned the “large 
possibilities in a development of the 
chain store business, particularly of the 
drug, candy, luncheonette and trade- 
mark products type, and a more profit- 
able cooperation of such businesses 
with the retail tobacco business and 
other allied businesses the products of 
which could be advantageously pro- 
moted in the several thousand stores 
which it is proposed that the new com- 
pany shall own or control.” 

The corporation will also control the 
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Whelan Drug Company, which now 
Operate more than 200 stores. 
Its objects, according to the applica- 
tion for incorporation, filed in Dela- 
wale, is: 
“To plant, grow, cultivate, produce, 
cure, treat, import, buy and sell to- 
bacco of every kind and description; 
to manufacture, import, buy, sell, con- 
duct retail or wholesale stores, shops 
and stands, to deal in cigars, cigarettes 
and all by-products of same; to buy, 
sell and deal in leather goods, novel- 
ties, toys, drugs, medicine, chemicals, 
toilet articles, perfumeries, surgical 
apparatus, dyestuffs and hospital sup- 
plies; to acquire, maintain and operate 
farms, plantations, laboratories, facto- 
ries, stores and warehouses of all 
kinds.” 
Both Tobacco Products Corporation 
and United Cigar Stores were organ- 
ized in 1912. Until 1917 the for- 
mer was a holding company. It then 
became an operating company—con- 
tinuing as such until 1926, when it 
sold all its tangible assets and leased 
and licensed all its brands to the 
American Tobacco Company for 
ninety-nine years,—from which it 
receives an annual rental of $2,500,- 
000. The company’s other important 
asset is its 75 per cent common stock 
interest in the United Cigar Stores 
Company. 
The Union Tobacco Company was 
organized in 1927, to acquire the as- 
sets of the Union and United Tobacco 
Corporation. It later took over from 
the American Tobacco Company all 
that company’s manufacturing rights 
to a number of popular brands of 
cigarettes, cigars and tobacco—includ- 
ing Melachrino and Herbert Tareyton. 
It also acquired all American rights 
to several cigarettes and tobacco 
brands owned by the H. O. Wills 
Tobacco Company of England, includ- 
ing Three Castles (now Three Kings) 
and Capstan. 
The company does not manufacture 
any of its own products—all being 
manufactured for it by American To- 
bacco Company. Union Tobaccos 
sales for 1928, the first full year of 
operation, were 2,427,519,063 Og 
arettes and 138,852 pounds of smok- 
ing tobacco. 
Union Tobacco owns 61,200 shares 
(Continued on page 505) 
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Recognized, Independent, 
Unbiased, Disinterested, 
Unprejudiced, Uninfluenced 


Authorities 


E Cleveland Market” 
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The TRUE Cleveland Market, as 
pictured here—1,525,000 in popula- 
tion, 35 miles in radius—is the only 
area in which Cleveland newspaper 
advertising can produce profitable 
results. 


osmopolitan 


Cosmopolitan Magazine in “A 
Merchandising Atlas of the United 
States’’ agrees with The Press’ 
definition of The TRUE Cleveland 
Market. 


Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
in an exhaustive study for the 1930 
U. S. Census, fixes Metropolitan 
Cleveland’s boundaries at 35 miles. 


Audit Bureau of Circulations, on 
authority of the three Cleveland 
Publishers, gives Cleveland 1,525,- 
000 population, and an area radius 
of 35 miles. 


Editor and “The 
’ also agrees 


definition of The 


Publisher, in 
Market Guide for 1929,’ 
with the Press’ 
TRUE Cleveland Market. 


leveland Press 


Press Business 


Publications FREE 


° 


Write the Press National 
Adv. Dept. for copies of 
the 8 recent studies of 
advertising and merchan- 
dising conditions in the 


TRUE Cleveland Market. 
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Ohio Bell Telephone Co., on its 
“Keytown Map of Ohio’ estab- 
lishes The Cleveland Market as an 
area of 1,290,000 population—all 
within 35 miles of Cleveland, and 
smaller in area than Toledo, Lima, 
Canton, Columbus and Cincinnati 
which are towns of smaller popula- 
tions. 


\ RETAIL a 
SHOPPING AREAS 
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The J. Walter Thompson Co., in 
‘Retail Shopping Areas,’’ agrees 
essentially with The Press’ defini- 
tion of The TRUE Cleveland 
Market. 


|The 
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Sales 


Management 


Sales Management, in the 1928 
“‘Annual Reference Number’’ states 
that The Cleveland Market com- 
prises 1,419,496 people, agreeing 
essentially with The Press’ defi- 
nition. 


The 100,000 Group of American 
Cities, in ‘‘A Study of 81 Principal 
American Markets,’’ gives Cleve- 
land the same trading area as that 
established by The Press. 


Standard Rate & Data Service 
gives The Cleveland Market 1,525,- 
000 population—what The Press 
has always said is TRUE. 


Distributors of nationally adver- 
tised merchandise — wholesalers, 
jobbers and retailers—436 of them 
have said, in answer to five dif- 
ferent surveys, that (1) Cleveland 
newspaper advertising is only 
effective in The TRUE Cleveland 
Market, (2) The TRUE Cleveland 
Market is small and compact, (3) 
The TRUE Cleveland Market is 35 
miles in radius, 1,525,000 in popula- 
tion, the area always designated 
by The Press as Cleveland’s natu- 
ral trading territory. 
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“I suddenly realized these sheets 
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something with it much more im- 
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Rolls-Royce boldly 
takes the bull by the 
horns in selling the 
idea that its car is not 
an expensive luxury 
but a shrewd business 
investment. 


ERHAPS YOU HAVE HEARD 


Rich Mans Plaything’ 


IT CALLED 
go 
—— 


F COURSE you will find 

among Rolls-Royce 

owners a few ultra- 
wealthy mento whom “money 1s no obyect.” Butwe 
could show you in five munutes’ time that the vast 
majority of Rolls-Royce owners are the keenest 
judges of value in the country. 

Mostly, they are sel&made men—the acuve, 
working heads of businesses they themselves have 
created and built. They have struggled hard for 
such wealth as they have won—they do sot spend 
i carelessly. Nor could you pin the label “Waster” 
onthe 163 leading bankers who own Rolls-Royces. 
Conservanve by nature and training, they are 
Amenica’s most prudent investors. 

Why have these shrewd, money-minded men 
invested their motoring dollars in Rolls-Royces? 
For just one reason. Because it offers them a value 
they can get in no other car! 

To begin with, Rolls-Royce is guaranteed against 
the failure of any mechanical part for three years — 
une umes longer than any other car! And Rolls- 
Royce will last 20 years, and give bemer service 
throughout us entire 20 years than other cars do 
at any period of thew shortet-Lived careers. 

But you may feel that you do not wish to keep 
car twenty ycars because of changes in body styles. 
Very well. Change the coachwork of your Rolls- 
Royce every few years —you are stil! spending no 
more, and probably far less, than you would for 
ordinary “fine” cars. 

And you are getting advantages no other cae 
offers! . . Super-safety!... A supreme driving 
thnil! . The quietest, most comfortable transpor- 
tauon in che world! * 

For Rolls-Royce was created as a protest against 
norse—against not only obvious squeaks and rattles, 
bur even chose wny quavers and quivers which, 
seemingly negligible, gradually ure you out. You 
can nde for hours ina Rolls - Royce without faugue! 

Can you, a business man, afford to overlook 
such quiet and comfon—such protecuon to your 
heakth and newes and efficiency : 


Think how often the end of a business day tinds 
you desperate for peace and quiet. Fatigue cugging 
like a weight at your shoulders. Nerves screaming 
from the day-long rush and roar. 

Suppose a Rolls-Royce 1s wasting at your office 
door. You step in and sink back in the cushions— 
a wave of comfort envelops you. Ler the mules 
ahead be a chaos of shncking,trafie —you tide in a 
well of silence. Let the road be rough as a mountain 
trail — Rolls-Royce will sheathe it in velvet. 
Cuaressed by quiet, cradled im ease, you'll be asleep 
before you're half-way home! 

And then, when a blue-and-gold day beckons 
you our for a cross-country drive, take the wheel 
yoursel{—and thrill! See how this car takes curves 
and flanens hills. Then open the throttle and watch 


ROLLS- 


che scenery dy: Yet even chough you dnve like she 
wand, there’s not a murmur dom the motor, icarcely 
2 cremor trom che car. 

And you drive in safety! No mechanical part on 
which the safery of the occupants depends has ever 
failed .n a Rolls-Royce. ft commands lower <olhe 
sion insurance rates than any other car. 

Do theg statements sound coo good io o¢ cruet 
163 leading bankers will vouch for them. Thou- 
sands of prominent ousiness men will add their 
endorsement. And you yourself, after a too-mile 
mal mp in 2 Rolls-Royce, will say they are oot 


half strong enough! 
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“AN ENGINEERING 
GENIUS”... his associates 


-».and PRIMADORAS 
keep him Clear- Headed 


This man had cour- 
age as well as genius. Thanks to his ef- 
forts some of the greatest achievements 
ot American engineering got beyond the 
blue print stage. Risking his own life and 
the lives of others, he drove big jobs 
through Courage and clear thinking 
mark his whole career 


This man chose Primadoras as his favor- 
ite cigar They assure a clear head. And 
there 1s nothing to equal the bouquet 
of their superb Havana. 

Switch tc Primadoras yourself. and 
watch vou: days smooth out for you. 


“CROWNS?” 3 for 50° 


newesi siender shape... box of 50,.$8.00 


THE PERFECT HAVANA FOR ALI-DAY SMOKING 
itincanen 


(Pedlar & Ryan, Ine.) 


A cigar advertise- 
ment which leans 
toward the meth- 
ods of the cigarette 
manufacturers. 


One of a series of 
advertisements o f 
Plaza 
Company which 
has been more than 


the 


usually 


in creating an air 
of informality and 
personal interest. 


(Young & Rubicam, Inc.) 


Trust 


successful 


Do you ever shake hands 


with your banker? 
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Three Out of 160 
Pick Best Ads; 
12 All Wrong 


Out of a total of more than 160 re- 
plies received to the article “Can You 
Tell Which of These Pulled Best?” 
which appeared in the May 25 issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, including re- 
plies from Canada and Mexico, only 
three chose the three advertisements 
which pulled the most inquiries as be- 
ing the best of the sets published, 
(1A, 2A and 3A.) 

Twelved missed all three guesses and 
chose the B advertisements as being 
the best. Sixty-seven of those who 
sent in their choices guessed one out 
of three correctly and forty-five scored 
two out of three. Many requests for 
the figures were received unac- 
companied by the writers’ opinions of 
which advertisements proved best 
pullers. 

Advertisement 2B proved to be the 
tripping-stone for most of those sub- 
mitting choices, 105 choosing this one 
instead of 2A, which pulled almost 
double the number of inquiries. 
Thirty-two chose 2A. 

The choices of 1A and 1B were al- 
most even, sixty-six for the former 
and seventy-three for the latter. 
Actually 1A pulled more than four 
times the number of inquiries that 1B 
brought in. 

Seventy-nine picked 3A and fifty-eight 
picked 3B. In this set 3A proved to 
have almost double the pulling power 
of its mate. One group of ten, in a 


well-known advertising agency, most - 


probably have one or two more “hun- 
dred per centers” among them, as their 
letter indicated that five chose 1A and 
2A and eight chose 3A. The form in 
which the reply was made, however, 
did not give us an opportunity to tab- 
ulate the contestants individually. 

In some instances groups were formed 
in advertising clubs and extra copies 
of SALES MANAGEMENT were re- 
quested in order to conduct the test 
in the club. The figures in these 
cases have not yet been received. 
Several people submitted only two 
choices and of these two had both 
right. Others sent in only one 
choice. 

The three subscribers who chose the 
correct advertisement in each instance 
are located in Slatersville, Rhode Is- 
land; Waterloo, Iowa, and Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada. 

In response to many requests to pub- 
lish other articles of this kind, SALES 
MANAGEMENT is gathering data of 
this nature and readers will again be 
given an opportunity to test their 
“adability” in an early issue. 


Shasta Faber 


Pencil Manufacturers 
Launch “Institute” 


The latest American industry to form 
an “‘institute’’ to collect facts on pro- 
duction, distribution and other prob- 
lems, was launched by manufacturers 
of wood-sheathed lead pencils at the 
Hotel Biltmore, New York, the other 
day. It will be called the Lead Pencil 
Institute, Inc. 

Eberhard Faber, of the Eberhard Faber 
Pencil Company, was elected chairman 
of the board of trustees, and Nelson 
B. Gaskill, who has been assistant at- 
torney-general of New Jersey, and 
later a member and chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, president. 
Headquarters will soon be established 
at 16 Jackson Place, Washington. 


Studebaker Debut 
in 2,000 Papers 


Two thousand newspapers, supple- 
mented by trade papers, radio, direct 
mail and window cut-outs, are to be 
used in an advertising campaign in- 
troducing the new Studebaker Dicta- 
tor Eight. 

The new car is introduced as a lower- 
priced companion car to the Com- 
mander and President eights—the 
new car ranging in price from $1,185 
to $1,435. The other models in the 
eight class run up to $2,575. 

In addition to its three lines in the 
eight-cylinder class Studebaker also 
manufactures three six-cylinder lines 
which range in price from $860 to 
$1,525. 


New Laws to Help 
Instalment Sale 
of Airplanes 


Changes in the regulations for licens. 
ing of airplanes, to facilitate sales on 
instalments, will soon be made by the 
aeronautics branch of the United States 
Department of Commerce, Edward G. 
Howard, chief of the regulations di- 
vision, announced last week. A tenta- 
tive draft of changes has been for- 
warded to the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce in New York for per- 
mission to finance companies interested 
in promoting airplane sales, Mr. 
Howard said, and will probably be 
put into effect in a few days. A 
marked increase in airplane sales on 
the instalment plan is expected to 
follow. 

Present regulations do not recognize 
dual ownership of planes, Mr. Howard 
explained. The owner who seeks a 
license for his airplane is required to 
submit proof of his ownership by 
filing with the application a certified 
copy of the bill of sale under which 
he obtained possession. Under this 
procedure the Commerce department 
has refused to become a guarantor of 
title, although the ownership of each 
plane licensed has been implied for 
purposes of licensing. 

Under the new system, which de- 
mands a recognition of dual owner- 
ship in the case of planes purchased 
on the instalment plan through a 
finance company, the department will 
still license planes in the name of the 
purchaser, but provision will be made 
for recognition of liens upon planes 
held by finance companies. 


Pushes Peanut Up Peak 
in Publicity Program 


Tom’s Toasted Peanuts are being pro- 
moted in newspaper advertising copy 
in connection with an effort by the 
“World’s Champion Peanut Pusher’ 
to push a peanut from Colorado 
Springs up Pikes Peak with his nose. 
The copy consists of latest reports on 
the peanut pusher’s progress by tele- 
gtams which are reproduced together 
with the statement that Tom Huston, 
proprietor of Tom’s peanuts, “made a 
bet with himself in September, 1925, 
that his peanuts would be on sale in 
100,000 stores within five years,” fol- 
lowed by the statement that Toms 
peanuts are now on sale in 79,000 
stores, with fifteen months of the five 
years yet to go. The copy ends with 
“Watch this paper for further fe 
ports.” 
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READ WHAT THESE 
SALESMEN* SAY . . 


“| think the Pontiac the 
best car on wheels today for 
us traveling men who have 
to go out in all kinds of 
weather and roads. I am 
sold on the Pontiac.”’ 


eve 


“Last August I purchased a 
Pontiac Two-door Sedan 
and since that time have 
driven it over 25,000 miles 
with less expense per mile 
than any other car I have 
ever owned.”’ 


ee ¢ 


“It is the easiest-riding car 
I have ever owned and I 
have owned 12 different 
makes and have driven, as 
a salesman, over 19 differ- 
ent states.”’ 


¢? Ff 


“If a man is looking for a 
low initial investment and 
low cost per mile I cannot 
too strongly recommend 
the Pontiac.”’ 


coe 


“My advice is, to anyone in 
the market for a car, buy a 
Pontiac, because you will 
save money on the first cost 
and ride as smoothly and 
comfortably at 50 miles an 
hour as at 10.”’ 


7 ¢ ¢ 


“Being a commercial trav- 
eler I have used this car in 
all kinds of weather and on 
all kinds of roads and I do 
not believe there is a car 
made today for anywhere 
near the price that would 
give me as good service as 
the Pontiac.” 


*Fullinformation regarding 
names and addresses of the 
uriters and copies of any or 
allof the letters from which 
theabove sentences are 
quoted will be sent to any 
executive on request. 


Consider the delivered price 
as well as the list price when 
comparing automobile 
values... Oakland-Pontiac 
delivered prices include 
only reasonable charges for 
delivery and financing. 
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PONTYTA 


The Salesman who travels 


in a Pontiae knows the 


The Coupe, Body by Fisher 


The fact that large numbers cf salesmen speak highly of the Pontiac Six is 
significant. But the further fact that their comments invariably include 
specific references to Pontiac economy and dependability is vitally im- 
portant to every buyer of automobiles for business use. For such evidence 
from the men who live with these sturdy cars cannot be ignored by the 
executive whose aim is to hold at the minimum the transportation factor 
of his selling cost. 


The New Pontiac Big Six is even better qualified than preceding Pontiacs to 
help him accomplish this object. It is a bigger car—and sturdier. Its 
bodies by Fisher have new, big car strength and durability in their heavy 
steel and hardwood construction. Its L-head engine is larger and more 
powerful. Its dynamically-balanced, counter-weighted crankshaft and the 
Harmonic Balancer provide new smoothness, new freedom from vibration, 
and make for longer life. And there is greater economy in its new, internal- 
expanding, noiseless, four-wheel brakes with their unusually large fric- 
tional area and their ample clearance between drum and shoe to prevent 
shoes from dragging and drums from overheating. 


The Fleet Department at the factory will gladly forward our Fleet Users’ 
Plan and the booklet—‘“‘Experiences of Various Companies in Handling 
Automobiles with Salesmen.”’ Write for them. And any Oakland-Pontiac 
dealer will give you full information about the New Pontiac Big Six, as well 
as a convincing demonstration of its fitness for business car use. 


The New Pontiac Big Six, $745 to $895, f. o. b. Pontiac, Michigan, plus delivery charges. 
OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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PRODUCT OF 
GENERAL MOTORS 


BIG SIX"745 2 
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Ernest C. Morse 


Morse Appointed by 
American Bemberg 


Ernest C. Morse, who has been in 
charge of the new uses section of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., has been 
appointed executive in charge of ad- 
vertising, educational activities and 
fabric promotion for the American 
Bemberg Corporation, effective today. 
In his new position Mr. Morse will 
have immediate supervision of promo- 
tion and educational activities, and his 
headquarters will be in New York 
City. 

Mr. Morse has been with the Cotton- 
Textile Institute since it was formed 
in April, 1927. 


Magazine of Business 
Will Be a Weekly 


The Magazine of Business, at present 
a monthly for major business execu- 
tives, will become a weekly September 
7, under a new name, the Business 
Week. 

Originally an outgrowth of System, 
founded in 1900, the Magazine of 
Business first was published as a sep- 
arate magazine a year ago by the A. 
W. Shaw Company of Chicago, which 
was acquired at that time by the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. 
The publication now has its editorial 
headquarters in New York. 


Westinghouse Promotes 


J. S. Little has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, with headquarters at 
East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Ford Enters Taxi 
Business; Lower 


Rate Charged 


The Ford Motor Car Company has en- 
tered the taxicab field in New York 
City by seeking permission from the 
Police Department to supply Ford cabs 
for city use, as part of a plan, believed 
national in scope, to supply fleets of 
Ford cabs in all the principal cities of 
the country. 

It is understood that operation of these 
fleets will be conducted by a holding 
company to be known as the National 
Taxicab Company, to be located in 
Chicago. 

A similar request was made to the city 
government in Chicago about a month 
ago and it is understood that while 
permission to operate Ford cabs, 
which do not comply with most large 
city ordinances, was denied at that 
time, that a suit, now being tried in 
Chicago courts, will be successful in 
changing the ordinances of that city 
to permit the operation of the smaller 
cabs. 

The same difficulty is facing the pro- 
moters of the Ford cab in New York 
City, which requires that taxicabs must 
seat five persons and have a minimum 
of baggage space. 


180,000,000 Edison 
Stamps Boost Light 


The first issue of the Edison stamp, 
commemorating ‘Light's Golden Ju- 
bilee,” consisted of a printing of 180,- 
000,000. At Menlo Park, New Jer- 
sey, Thomas Alva Edison’s home town, 
orders for 250,000 of the stamps 
were received the first day that they 
were placed on sale. 

Henry Ford borrowed two cents to be- 
come the first purchaser. 


Guck Names Assistant 


George F. Hartford has been appointed 
assistant to Homer Guck, publisher of the 
Chicago Herald & Examiner.. For a year 
and a half Mr. Hartford was Western ad- 
vertising manager of the New York 
American; previously he was circulation 
manager, then national advertising man- 
ager, and finally local advertising manager 
of the Herald & Examiner. 


Postum Expands Capital 


The Postum Company, Inc., has made an 
initial investment of $10,000,000 in the 
newly organized General Foods Company, 
as part of the expansion plan which will 
be carried out in an effort to make Gen- 
eral Foods the largest single food enter- 
prise in the world. 

Postum, Inc., will hold 51 per cent of the 
stock in General Foods and is forming an 
investment company to purchase the bal- 
ance of the stock. 


LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS COMPANY, New 
York, Pebeco toothpaste account, to the 
United States Advertising Corporation, To- 
ledo and New York. Effective Septem- 
ber 1. 


FINE Arts Foops, INc., Tuckahoe, New 
York, tea and coffee, to the Geyer Com. 
pany, Dayton. 


GRIGSBY-GRUNOW COMPANY, Chicago, 
Majestic radio sets, to Hays, McFarland & 
Company there. 


PENNZOIL COMPANY, Oil City, Pennsyl- 
vania (advertising in the territory East of 
the Rockies), to Dunham-Lesan Company, 
Chicago. 


TILE & MANTEL CONTRACTORS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICA, Wilmington, to Gale 
& Pietsch, Inc., Chicago. Newspapers and 
direct mail. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Chicago, to 
the Peck Advertising Agency, New York 
City. 


BONCILLA LABORATORIES, Indianapolis, 
toilet preparations, to the Van Allen Com- 
pany, Chicago. Magazines and radio, 


ForEMOosT Dairy Propucts, INC., Jack- 
sonville, to J. Walter Thompson Company, 
New York. 


Citrus SOAP COMPANY, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, Citrus washing powder and granu- 
lated soap, to H. K. McCann Company, 
Los Angeles. 


ENDICOTT-JOHNSON COMPANY, Endicott, 
New York, shoes, to Smith, Sturgis & 
Moore, Inc., of New York City. News- 


papers. 


HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY Company, 
Boston, paper manufacturers, to the Porter 
Corporation of that city. 


DisTILLATA COMPANY, Cleveland, Distill- 
ata drinking water and Hyklas dry ginger 
ale, to John S. King Company there. News- 
papers, radio and posters. 


WILLIAM PETERMAN, INC., New York, 
Fly-O-San and other insecticides and anti- 
septics, to the Charles C. Green Advettis- 
ing Agency, Inc., of that city. Newspapers 
in larger cities. 


GREAT LAKES AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, 
Cleveland, to Sweeney & James Company, 
there. Magazines, business papers and di- 
rect mail. 


CINDRELLA WASHING MACHINE COMPANY; 
Cleveland, portable washing machines, t0 
Powers-House Company of that city. News 
papers, magazines, trade papers, direct mail, 
dealer helps and window displays. 


I-Sis LABORATORIES, INc., New York City: 
automobile polish, to Samuel C. Croot 
Company, Inc., there. Newspapers and 
magazines. 
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EXISTIN 
MANUFACTURE 
OPPORTUNITVES 


The market is hdre..the demand is built .. but 


it is being supplied w 


ANSAS CITY knows what is needed 

most for industrial expansion... 
what will be most profitable to man- 
agement and capital choosing to locate 
in this market of more/than 21 million 
people. / 


/ 

Knows .. . because/it has spent many 
months not in theofizing but in actual 
investigation of the materials and com- 
modities used in snerchantable quantity 
by Kansas City consumers yet not manu- 
factured in merchantable volume in the 
Kansas City terfitory ! 


You may ome within these 212 in- 
Fd 
/ 


/ 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF 


ith goods made far away 


dustrial classifications. If you do... if 
you are seeking the nation’s most fertile 
market for expansion ... there is here 
today an existing market that stands 
ready to purchase your goods. 


Without fanfare or trumpet... with 
figures and facts that are accurately pro- 
phetic of the possibilities . . . a true picture 
of the Kansas City market can be ob- 
tained in a detailed memorandum that 
will be submitted confidentially and 
without obligation. The new publica- 
tion, “The Kansas City Book of Oppor- 
tunities,” will also be sent free. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


kK N S A & i 4 i Y I am interested in this industry: 


MISSOURI 
*K 


,' Economical transportation is 
important. You can reach 15 
million people at lower freight 
cost from Kansas City than from 
any other metropolis, 


and I attach the coupon to my letterhead as gs- 
surance of my interest, without obligation, of 
course. 


Name 


Address 
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Fleischmann Seen as 
Nucleus of New Food 
Group Under Morgan 


Merger of several large food manu- 
facturers, with the Fleischmann Com- 
pany, yeast concern, as the central 
part, was reported in Wall Street this 
week to be under way. J. P. Morgan 
& Company, large holders in the 
Fleischmann Company, are said to be 
behind the negotiations. The nation- 
wide distribution facilities of this com- 
pany, it is said, would pave the way 
for an expansion program which 
might ultimately rival that of General 
Foods Corporation. 

Recently there has been intensive ac- 
tivity in the food industry, the biggest 
in the nation, involving more than 
$23,000,000,000 annually. The change 
of name of the Postum Company to 
that of General Foods Corporation has 
been seen as an indication of a much 
wider expansion of that organization. 
It is thought by many that Morgan in- 
terests have been looking with the 
eyes of a rival at this expansion and 
that there is a keen desire on the part 
of the banking house to play a large 
part in the immense turnover of the 
industry. 

In addition to Morgan’s interest in the 
yeast company it has been taken into 
consideration that Thomas W. La- 
mont, senior Morgan partner, has ex- 
tensive chocolate interests, which 
would well fit into any large food 
combine. 

Another important factor in the rivalry 
to gain control of the food industry 
is the $250,000,000 international com- 
bination of food, drug and tobacco in- 
terests, projected this week with the 
launching of the United Stores Cor- 
poration. 

Organizations mentioned in rumors 
of a merger with Fleischmann are the 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 
Campbell Soup Company, the Heinz 
Company and three others. Officials 
of these companies have denied the 
rumors. 


Piper Placed in Charge 
of Fisk Tire Sales 


Col. C. M. Piper has succeeded 
William Weild, resigned, as general 
sales manager of the Fisk Tire Com- 
pany, Inc., Chicopee Falls, Massachu- 
setts. For some time Colonel Piper 
has been assistant sales manager, and 
was formerly an executive of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. 
Frank C. Batton is now assistant sales 
manager. 


Emerson J. Poag 


Buick Coordinates Sales 
Work; Names Heads 


Seven new executives of the sales di- 
vision of the Buick Motor Car Com- 
pany were announced this week by 
C. W. Churchill, general sales man- 
ager. 

At the head of the list are G. H. 
Wallace, assistant sales manager on 
special general sales work, and Emer- 
son J. Poag, assistant sales manager, 
who will have charge of advertising, 
sales promotion, used car sales, market- 
ing research and publicity. The func- 
tions of each of these positions is so 
closely related, Mr. Churchill ex- 
plained, that it was thought advisable 
to appoint Mr. Poag to supervise all. 
The other new executives are Arthur 
W. Spore, advertising manager; 
George Harold Bell, sales promotion 
manager; William F. Hufstader, used- 
car manager; Alan F. King, marketing 
research manager, and L. Earl David- 
son, publicity manager. 


Robert Moore to Direct 
Chain Group Advertising 


Robert F. Moore has been appointed 
director of public relations division, in 
charge of advertising, of the National 
Chain Store Association. Mr. Moore 
was formerly with the sales promotion 
department of the General Outdoor 
Advertising Company. 

C. N. Nichols, who has been head of 
his own company, representing vari- 
ous associations at Washington, has 
been appointed director of the mem- 
bership division. 


Smoot Urges Federal 
Control of Tobacco; 
Hits ““Sweet’’ Copy 


Tobacco and tobacco products would 
be placed under the regulations of the 
Food and Drugs Act, according to a 
resolution introduced in the Senate 
this week by Senator Smoot of Utah, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. Senator Smoot, who represents 
a leading sugar producing state, took 
exception to advertising campaigns to 
promote the use of cigarettes. 

His resolution would also amend the 
act so that claims made for food and 
drug products in any advertising med- 
ium subject to Interstate Commerce 
Commission jurisdiction would be 
under the same regulations as applied 
to labels on containers. 

Denouncing the efforts of one cigarette 
manufacturer to divert users of sweets 
to cigarettes, Mr. Smoot said that “not 
since the days when public opinion 
rose in its might and smote the dan- 
gerous drug traffic, not since the days 
when the vendor of harmful nostrums 
was swept from our streets, has this 
country witnessed such an orgy of bun- 
combe, quackery and downright false- 
hood and fraud as now marks the cur- 
rent campaign promoted by certain cig- 
arette manufacturers to create a vast 
woman and child market for the use 
of their product. 

“Whatever may be said of tobacco as 
a moderate indulgence,’ Mr. Smoot 
continued, ‘‘it is clear that the issue 
raised before the country in some of 
the current cigarette campaigns is the 
issue raised by urging excessive cigat- 
ette smoking by flaunting appeals to 
the youth of our country, by misrepre- 
senting established medical and health 
findings in order to encourage cigarette 
addiction.” 


Sixty Stations Join 
New Radio Chain 


The American Broadcasting Company 
of Seattle, Washington, is in the 
process of completing a nation-wide 
chain of sixty radio stations. It has 
been learned that forty-five stations i 
the West have contracted to give the 
company part of their time on the aif 
daily, and station WIBO, Chicago, and 
four others were added to the chain 
early this month. The other stations 
include one in each of the following 
cities: Minneapolis, St. Louis, Lin 
coln, Nebraska and Muscatine, lowa. 
The plan includes the addition of 
stations in New York City and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Magazine 
ANNOUNCES 


A New Service 
headed by 
Reta Cowles, fashion editor 


Reta Cow Les 


“STYLES FOR SORORITY ROW” 


A New Department 


OMMENCING with the September 
issue College Humor inaugurates an 
every issue, two-page department on styles 
for college girls edited by Miss Reta 
Cowles. This will include not only wear- 
ing apparel but cosmetics, toilet articles, 
luggage, room decorations, accessories 
and gifts. 

It will be supplemented by a free shop- 
ping service for the benefit of those who 
cannot at present secure the latest things 
in their college towns. 


The services of Miss Cowles and her 
department are available now to national 
advertisers and their agencies who may 
wish to know: What the college girl is 
wearing. What she will be wearing six 
months from now. Her favorite stores 
—in her college town, in her home town. 


Inquiries on this service should be 
directed to College Humor at 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York. 
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“Transportation” Companies 


Apparently the slight uneasiness of 
Mr. L. A. Downs, president of the 
Illinois Central System, over the in- 
direct subsidizing of aviation by the 
Government (the Post Office Depart- 
ment pockets an annual loss of 
$5,000,000 to $7,000,000 in the 
operation of the air mail) is not 
shared by President Atterbury of the 
Pennsylvania. Railroads are no longer 
fighting airplanes and motor cars, says 
General Atterbury, but are using them 
as feeders for their own lines. In 
other words, railroads aren’t railroads 
at all anymore, but “transportation” 
companies. 

And a little trip to Chicago the 
other day showed how it is done. 

A Baltimore & Ohio bus brought 
this customer from the door of his 
shop to trainside at Jersey City. Com- 
ing back, he decided to speed things 
up a bit by flying from Chicago to 
Cleveland and picking up the Century 
there, saving about four hours. 

A Universal Air Limes car with 
uniformed driver picked him up 
downtown and took him to the field. 
When the big tri-motored plane 
started promptly at five o'clock the 
Century had already passed Toledo. 


The 320-mile run is scheduled for. 


two hours and forty-five minutes—an 
average speed of about 115 miles an 
hour. Usually the plane is ahead of 
schedule. And the air lines make 
reservations at Chicago for the train at 
Cleveland. 

Between the Universal Air Lines 
and the New York Central (these two 
companies, with the Santa Fe, have 
just inaugurated a regular rail-air-rail 
run to Los Angeles) as well as be- 
tween the new Transcontinental Air 
Transport and the Pennsylvania and 
the Santa Fe (to start this summer) 
and other air and rail systems through- 
out the country, there are now definite 
tie-ups and definite schedules. The 
schedules are maintained to a remark- 
able degree and casualties are virtually 
unknown. 

And, incidentally, the Detroit & 
Cleveland Navigation Company now 
offers amphibian plane service be- 
tween these cities and Toledo. 
Although the East is learning some- 
thing about air transportation—Cali- 
fornia is still ahead. In flying between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles you 


now have the choice of three different 
lines—Pacific, Western and Maddux. 
The rates for the 375-mile trip run 
from $38 to $50, a little more than 
10 cents a mile. 

For those who would rather travel 
privately recent developments in in- 
stalment sales of planes and of “group 
ownership” will be of interest. 


Air Enjoyment 

The air transportation companies 
have developed some unusual methods 
for making you happier en route. 
When you buy your ticket you receive 
a leaflet on this “most luxurious travel 
comfort ever experienced by man.” 
You are told why the pilot always 
takes off and lands into the wind, why 
the engine is throttled when about to 
land, how the planes are put through 
daily inspection ‘far more rigorous 
than any ever given any other form of 
vehicle.” Smoke if you wish. News- 
papers, magazines, stationery (some- 
times souvenir “flight books’), ice 
water, hot coffee, sandwiches, bouillon 
are provided. Many planes carry 
stewards—in addition to pilots and 
assistant pilots and radio operators, 
who will send your message over the 
plane’s own set. 


Soap for Beautifying 


“The Fifth Annual Exhibition of 
Small Sculptures in White Soap” 
started recently at the Anderson Gal- 
leries on Park Avenue, New York 
City. Eleven artists and educators 
comprise the Jury of Awards; ten 
museum directors, librarians and edu- 
cators, the Sponsors Committee. 
On the rather formal invitation the 
names of Procter & Gamble, who 
make Ivory soap at Cincinnati, and 
Edward L. Bernays, who handles 
“public relations” for this and other 
companies, do not appear. Probably 
they are not necessary. 
At any rate, it was Mr. Bernays’ idea, 
and Procter & Gamble has profited by 
the attention focused on their particu- 
lar kind of soap these past five years. 
Altogether, three thousand people 
took part this year. Prizes totaling 
$1,675 were awarded—the first prize 
being $300 for professionals and $150 
for amateurs. A newspaper press man 
won the first amateur prize, an author 
was second and a salesman third. 
—LAWRENCE M. HUGHES. 


Congressmen Agree 
on Distribution 
Census Plan 


Agreement on major phases of the 
scope and operation of the Census of 
Distribution, to be inaugurated next 
year in connection with the regular 
decennial census, was reached this 
week by the Senate and House con- 
ferees. The work will begin, under 
the direction of R. J. McFall, on 
April 1. 

The complete census will cover popu- 
lation, agriculture, irrigation, dramage, 
distribution, unemployment and mines, 
Radio sets have been eliminated 
from the bill as previously drawn. 
Working with Mr. McFall in the dis- 
tribution survey will be an advisory 
committee to be composed of outstand- 
ing business leaders. 

“The whole field of distribution is 
so extensive and varied,’ Mr. McFall 
said, “that it will be impossible to 
secure all the information wanted.” 
The main limitation comes from the 
fact that the records kept by retailers, 
wholesalers and other distribution 
agencies are so limited and incomplete 
that it is useless to ask the rank and 
file of such merchants any elaborate 
questions about their business. It is 
impossible for the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus to compile any more detailed in- 
formation than it can secure from 
those who actually engaged in dis- 
tribution. 

However, Mr. McFall continued while 
only simple information can usually be 
collected, more elaborate sample stud- 
ies may be made from the records of 
those who keep more detailed informa- 
tion concerning their business. If this 
rule is followed, care will be taken to 
see that all such detailed information 
will be so related to the simpler data 
covering the whole field of distribu- 
tion that these details may be estimated 
for the whole field with a considerable 
degree of safety. o 
Mr. McFall was also of the opinion 
that it will not be feasible at this time 
to obtain statistics showing the geo- 
graphic distribution of commodities, 
for the reason that merchants in gen- 
eral cannot keep such records with any, 
degree of completeness. He emphasized 
the importance of information of the 
kind, saying that no nation would 
attempt to carry on foreign trade with- 
out export and import statistics, and 
that the trade into and out of various 
regions of the country is more 1m: 
portant than foreign trade. However. 
he explained, geographic statistics will 
have to wait, if they are ever taken, 
and become a valuable supplement to 
the distribution census. 
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United Cigars Form 
$250,000,000 Combination 
(Continued from page 554) 
of Class A stock and 372,100 shares 
of common stock of Tobacco Products. 
It also owns, directly or indirectly, in- 
terests in Webster Eisenlohr, Inc., 
Webster Cigar Manufacturing Com- 
pany, B. K. Davis Company, E. 
Kleiner & Company and A. Santilla 
& Company, manufacturers of Web- 
ster, Tom Moore, Flor di Girard, 
Marie Antoinette, Roig, Mi Favorita 

and Optimo cigars. 

The ~ffer of exchange in stock will 
remain open until July 15. It may 
be extended, however, until Septem- 


. ber 15. 


Current assets of the United Stores 
Corporation and subsidiary companies, 
as of March 31 last, are: $161,573,- 
139.32—of which $25,625,071.95 is 
credited for trade marks, trade names, 
good will and brands. 

Election of five officials of food manu- 
facturing companies, representing 
combined assets of more than $300,- 
000,000, as directors of the new 
United Stores Corporation, is expected 
to result in an affiliation of these com- 
panies, and ultimately a merger in this 
field. That would create a group with 
assets in excess of $500,000,000. 
The food companies represented are 
the Corn Products Refining Company, 
with assets of $120,000,000; the Gold 
Dust Corporation, $6,000,000; the 
National Dairy Products Corporation, 
$110,000,000; the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills, $18,000,000; the Standard 
Milling Company, $42,000,000, and 
the Flour Mills Company of America, 
$11,000,000. 

Reports that the merger has been 
hastened by the severe competition 
which United Cigar Stores was meet- 
ing from chain grocery systems in the 
selling of cigarettes have been denied. 
Legal details of the consolidation are 
being worked out by Sullivan & Crom- 
well, New York City, with Wilbur 
L. Cummings, of that firm (also a 
member of the new board of direc- 
tors), acting as spokesman. 

The capital structure will consist of 
15,000,000 shares of no par common 
stock, 1,000,000 shares of $6 con- 
ertible cumulative preferred, and 5,- 
000,000 shares of Class A stock. The 
common stock issue is the fourth larg- 
ést in the United States—the only 
Corporations with larger junior issues 
being General Motors Corporation, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey and Stand- 
ard Oil of New York. 


Dd. Joseph Guiney has been appointed 
assistant to F. C. Stevens, president of the 
ederal_ Printing Company, a division of 
the United Business Publishers, Inc. 
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Sur Wilbraham Wentworth, by Paul Revere. Courtesy, New York Pubke Library 


PAUL REVERE, PATRIOT, ENGRAVER 


ATRIOTISM, artistry, craftsmanship and service are 

exemplified in our hero of the Revolution. He was 
an engraver, a silversmith and a business man of sound 
judgment. In the many noteworthy contributions he made 
to the pictorial records of his time he evidenced a mas- 
tery of subject matter and a power of execution that 
make him foremost among the early American founders 
of the art practiced by engravers. His was 


“A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 
And a word that shall echo forevermore!” 


STERLING ART SERVICE—Designing, Layouts, Photo-retouching, Working 
Drawings. “STERLING RESULTS”“—a monthly publication devoted to the 
problems of pictorial reproduction—Copies upon request. 


STERLING ENGRAVING COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Executive Offices— Graybar Building, LEXington O792 
. « TWIN PRODUCTION PLANTS—DAY and NIGHT SERVICE . . 
475 TENTH AVENUE at 36th St., MEDallion Ig00—200 WILLIAM STREET, BEEkman 2900 
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The Science of Advertising 


The May 25 issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT had an article, “Can You Tell 
Which of These Pulled Best?” showing 
advertisements in pairs, asking for your 
guesses, and telling you that the results 
were known so that your guesses could be 
checked. The records were kept by Carroll 
Rheinstrom, who, as research director for 
the MacFadden Publications, put out a 
periodical called “Keyed Copy’ and who 
has now gathered all this valuable data in 
a volume entitled ‘‘Psyching the Ads, the 
Case Book of Advertising: the Methods 
and Results of 180 Advertisements’ 
(Covici-Friede). Strikingly printed and 
bound, the volume is physically attractive 
except for its weight and the high calender 
finish of the paper. As a tool, as a prom- 
ise of scientific method in advertising, the 
volume is precious. 

It came to your Bookshelfer at a par- 
ticularly ominous moment. On his desk 
when the book arrived were letters from 
two of the agency’s clients, each enclosing 
a letter from a free lance criticizing the 
client's advertising. One of the critics 
was a printer. He said: “Your eighth- 
page in the Ladies’ Home Journal for May 
scores 150 points out of a possible 300 
on our infallible checking formula. The 
150 points off are due to .” The 
other letter told the other client that his 
advertisement enclosed was one of the best 
of the year and that our expert Mr. Blank 
will write a full analysis of it, send you 
200 reprints and six copies of the magazine 
containing the analysis and the reproduc- 
tion of the advertisement all for $28.80. 

What is a good advertisement? Can the 
printer who ranks the L. H. J. one-eighth 
page at 150-300ths effectiveness know if it 
was really 150? or 250? or 50? Can the 
$28.80 expert give our client anything but 
reprints for the cut-rate price? Is there 
any test but the pragmatic—‘‘Does the ad 
work? Does it work better than that other 
piece of copy?” 

Mr. Rheinstrom’s book is case method. 
He takes seven grocery store product ad- 
vertisements, thirty-three on drug store 
products, eight on clothing and textiles, 
seventeen on house furnishings, six on 
autos and accessories, twenty on books and 
correspondence courses, ten on homes and 
equipment, five on machinery, four on 
financial services, four for canvassers and 
twelve miscellaneous (including wigs and 
tombstones), and tells what each cost and 
what it produced, the mediums used and 
the space, and the author of the copy. 
About twenty of the 180 examples are 
definitely before and after, with compara- 
tive figures; most of these are in the toilet 
goods and correspondence course sections. 
Not more than 2 or 3 per cent of the 
total are from large, general agencies. 

Mr. Rheinstrom’s analysis in each in- 
stance is written very breezily and closes 
with “five sets of circumstances which must 
be investigated by the student; five classi- 
fications under one of which all laboratory 
data must, of necessity, fall . 

“1, Economics: The general market sit- 


uation—human and commercial—which the 
advertiser faces. 

“2. Merchandising: The particular utility 
of the product or service which most ef- 
ficiently satisfies the ‘economic’ situation. 

“3. Psychology: The consumer inter- 
pretation of the ‘merchandising’ point. 

“4, Rhetoric: The verbal expression— 
and 

5. Art: The visual expression of the 
‘psychological’ and ‘merchandising’ sub- 
stance.” 

You get some idea of the author's 
elaborate study of his data just from that 
fivefold division. It greatly heightens the 
value of the collection of data—so very 
important, so definitely pioneering, in 
itself. 


The Ladies!—God Bless Them 


E. E. Calkins certainly started something 
in the women’s magazines with his articles 
on advertising as women’s emancipator. 
The June Ladies’ Home Journal has an 
excellent summary of domestic labor-saving 
machinery by Gove Hambidge, under the 
title, ““The New Era in Housework.” The 
subject is far more complex than it was 
nearly twenty years ago when (do you 
remember?) it first engaged the interest 
of Richard Waldo. And more complex, 
too—this article in the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal points out—is the competition among 
modern manufacturers. For example, the 
development of refinements on the electric 
toaster, till now it automatically turns the 
bread and turns off the current. The 
modifications for domestic use of industrial 
and institutional labor-saving machinery are 
illustrated by automatic refrigeration, oil 
burners, motor scrubbing brushes, electric 
sewing machines, mixing machines, etc.— 
but the article does not discuss the very 
serious question whether there has really 
been an economic adjustment to the small- 
scale problems of the individual home of 
machines (and even of a general principle) 
that belong to volume production. But 
this article does give a very impressive 
list of examples of manufacturers’ research 
to improve vacuum cleaners, mattresses, 
electric lights, soap and other cleansers; 
and descriptions of the various agencies 
for standardization for the benefit of the 
consumer. All this makes housekeeping 
“a lot more fun,” is the closing paragraph. 

In the June Pictorial Review, “The Dol- 
lar-a-Year Graduate School,” by Stanley 
Resor, says that advertising and research 
and standardization have for their purpose 
just one thing—‘‘to teach how to spend 
whatever you earn so that life may be 
made safer, easier and less subject to 
chance.” 

Helen Christine Bennett in the July issue 
of MecCall’s continues the series begun in 
June. This article is entitled, “Men Buy 
Their Own Collars’—and, the implication 
is, little else. ‘Ten years ago 90 per cent 
of all automobiles sold were bought by 
men. . . . Women today buy 51 per 
cent of all cars sold. One leader 
in the industry said that over 65 per cent 
of the cars he manufactured were bought 


by women, or that in closing the sale the 
wish of the woman predominated over that 
of the man.” Miss Bennett quotes Edsel] 
Ford: ‘Simplicity . . . our attention has 
been kept on it by the ever-increasing 
number of women drivers. . We at- 
tribute the wide selectivity in color now 
offered in the automobile to the influence 
of women. They have made the automo- 
bile a much better-looking vehicle.” , 
F. Kettering of General Motors says that 
the idea of the self-starter may have come 
from his own wife’s “dependence upon 
someone to crank up. . . . Woman and 
the youth of the family have the ultimate 
decision in buying cars today.” 

Miss Bennett says that eight years ago 
Atwater Kent said: ‘Men and boys have 
been the main radio customers; I cannot 
imagine that women are going to be in- 
terested in it.” Now, J. L. Ray, sales 
manager of RCA, says that batteries were 
doomed because women did not like them 
and that simplified control was due to the 
fact that “when women want something 
they want it at once.” 

Other interviews are with Albert L. Salt 
of Graybar, Gerard Swope of General 
Electric, H. E. Mordan of the Save the 
Surface Campaign, Saunders Norvell of 
Remington Arms and J. Leslie Kincaid of 
the American Hotels and the United 
Hotels. A list that would look well even 
in SALES MANAGEMENT. The article closes 
with these estimates on woman's influence 
in different industries by per cent of goods 
bought: leather goods, 67; pianos, 78; 
jewelry, 80; telephone, 50. 

Miss Bennett says, quoting Dr. Hollings- 
worth, that “women buy men’s goods 
eleven times as much as men buy women’s. 
Women help men buy twice as much as 
men help women buy.” 

Certainly you will get a laugh—and pos- 
sibly you will get a changed perspective— 
if, after reading all these statistics that 
prove that the American woman is the 
queen of industry, you read Edward M. 
Ruttenber’s column in the Daily News 
Record for May 31. The display on 
column 1, page 1, reads: “If This Gets 
Around Wives ‘Il Lose Lot of Prized 
Standing—Belief That They Buy Most of 
Hub’s Furnishings Seems the Bunk—For 
Henpecked, Yes—But Not for Regular 
He-Men (Except When They Might be in 
Conference).” Mr. Ruttenber says: “Men 
know more about women’s clothes than do 
women. When a man takes his senora 
along to buy a suit of clothes it is a safe 
bet that he is henpecked. . . . There are 
plenty of successful men in the womens 
wear retail field, but no successful women 
in the men’s wear field. Women 
know their men better than they know 
their men’s wear. And that accounts for 
a great many things.” 


Silk and Rayon 


Valuable for its information on these 
industries—and even more important for 
its radical worker's point of view—is 
Grace Hutchin’s “Labor and Silk” in the 
Labor and Industry Series prepared by the 
Labor Research Association and published 
by International Publishers Company, Inc. 
In much the same way that the orthodox 
advertising man or sales manager wonders 
why textiles in general and silk in par 
ticular can’t be stabilized by sound promo- 
tion methods—so, at the opposite pole 0 
economic belief and practice, the labot 
unionist (shop unit rather than craft) 
considers silk and rayon as supreme Sif 
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nets against the rights of the employe. 
So this volume has for readers of SALES 
MANAGEMENT a double interest. It is an 
excellent brief of these two great industries, 
the old luxury fabric whose raw material 
is year after year usually the most valuable 
of American imports, and the new syn- 
thetic product which imitates the silkworm 
and presents a remarkable example of in- 
ternational financial interrelation (here 
displayed in a page chart that shows the 
network between the different rayon con- 
cerns). And, secondly, the volume shows 
the bitterness (is it justified?) of the union 
organizer against the great capital interests 
both in silk and rayon. 

The labor bias makes the pictures of 
big business, especially in the section on 
rayon, very bold in outline, and so high- 
spotted as to make quick and deep im- 
pressions. So, for example, the sketches 
of the major American silk concerns in 
the chapter on “Profits,” the story of the 
“international rayon cartel,” the skilfully 
conveyed implication that rayon is a cloak 
for munition-making preparedness, and the 
whole chapter on mergers. Two pages in 
the appendix which are devoted to defini- 
tions of technical terms in the industry, 
even though there is a phrase of propa- 
ganda here and there, are especially worth 
a careful reading. And there is an ex- 
cellent bibliography. 


Harmony in American Business 


The National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music has just published a report 
of its survey “on musical activities among 
industrial and commercial workers.” The 
380-odd page volume is entitled ‘Music 
in Industry” and it is written by Kenneth 
S. Clark, a well known community song 
leader, who traces the boom in employe 
music-making since the days of the World 
War. Railroads and department stores are, 
by numbers, leaders in industrial and com- 
mercial music, with more bands among the 
railroads and more choruses in the de- 
partment stores. 

Music “increases production” says Mr. 
Clark,—and quotes executives to prove it. 
It lessens the distance between employer 
and employe by providing “a common meet- 
ing ground,” improves morale, cuts labor 
turnover, and creates good-will advertising 
(specially interesting testimony on pages 
16-18). And the author adds more defi- 
nitely cultural advantages—reducing mo- 
notony, opening avenues of self-expression, 
widening social outlets. 

There is the typically American trait of 
cing audience rather than participator, 
Paralleled in college football and profes- 
sional baseball. Instead of getting the 
workers to sing or to play in a band, some 
Concerns “spray the workers with music.” 
Westinghouse in Newark developed the 
scheme of frequent presentation of phono- 
gtaph music amplified with loud speakers 
i vatious workrooms; the workers sug- 
gested it—they so much enjoyed the music 
in the testing section for victrolas and radio 
equipment, 

A large part of this unusual volume is 
Case reports, arranged by states and cities 
with actual names of concerns and of the 
official in charge making the report. 


Grace & Holliday Promotes 


William K. Ziegfeld is now vice-president 
of Grace & Holliday, advertising counsel 
of Detroit and New York. Mr. Ziegfeld 
joined the organization three years ago, 
Coming from the New York Times. 


Stereopticon Slide 
Case made for Board 
of Foreign Missions 


Model Trunk made 
for Roberts-WicksCo. 


Stock Fibre 
Suit Cases 


’ Regulation Wall 
Paper Hand Case 


CASES anp TRUNKS 


built for today’s salesmen 
Wr has always made the best trunks and 


eases for America’s outstanding concerns. 
Times have changed and with the times Winship trunks 
and cases have changed. For business after business 
Winship has re-designed trunks to carry more and to 
display better. For instance, Winship China trunks carry 
more samples, are more convenient and more protec- 
tive than ever before. 


Another change! Most salesmen now travel by auto- 
mobile. Their sample case needs today are different 
from the days when they “hopped the rattlers.” Winship 
is up to the minute—and ahead with these needs. 

Send a sample of your line in your present cases 

or trunks and let us submit ideas and prices. 
W. W. Winship & Sons, Inc. 

Utica, N. Y. 


Makers of the famous FABER Sample 
Trunks and Cases — and Cases 
for Portable Products 


New York 
39-41 W. 32nd 


Boston 
71 Summer St. 


business men, whether their affairs are large or 

small, local or involved in foreign as well as do- 
mestic markets, the present solution of the reparations 
problem is of practical importance. This is true because 
of the influence the settlement must exert on foreign trade 
that in one way or another touches us all. The question, 
not infrequently heard a generation ago, what have we to 
do with abroad? is no longer asked. Every farmer knows 
the significance to him of Europe’s demand for his surplus 
crops. American automobile manufacturers are looking to 
other countries for outlets to keep their plants going at 
top speed, and what is true of this giant among our in- 
dustries is equally true of makers of razor blades and hun- 
dreds of other products of American ingenuity .. . Our 
interest is twofold. As taxpayers we are affected by an 
arrangement that, for the time being ar least, regulates 
the vexatious war loan liquidation. As merchants we are 
more vitally concerned in the setting up of the Interna- 
tional Bank of Payments. For in this bank is to be organ- 
ized not only a clearing house for debts among the nations 
but a clearing house for foreign exchange in general. 
What this may lead to no one can yet safely predict. 
Statesmen and great financiers have dreamed of such an 
institution for centuries. But it can hardly do less than 
abate the wastes of gold shipments that have long put an 
unnecessary handicap on the movement of goods among 
the countries of the world. It is not too much to hope 
that eventually it will to some extent regulate foreign 
credits throughout the world as our Federal Reserve System 
now regulates domestic credit. To the cause of peace and 
good will it should contribute a service more practical 
even than the services made possible through the League 
of Nations. Some such visions as these may have occupied 
the mind of Owen D. Young, chief author of the settle- 
ment, when he spoke of this bank as the outstanding 
achievement of the conference over which he presided with 
such distinguished success. 


U mess WORLD MARKETS: To American 


> es 


OLUME OF CONSUMER SALES: In view of 
We fact that all business is directed to sales to 

consumers of goods, it is surprising and somewhat 
disturbing to find how widely authorities differ in com- 
pilations of total results. The latest example of this is 
to be found in the Hoover Committee report on recent 
economic changes. Presumably its authors had at their 
command the best available data. Yet even they do not 
agree on their citations. Melville T. Copeland, discussing 
Marketing, uses Paul H. Nystrom’s measure of retail sales 
—$41,000,000,000—but in a footnote adds five billions to 


bring the sum nearer what he thinks is the probable mark, 
basing his correction, like SALES MANAGEMENT, on the 
Census of Distribution in eleven cities. Morris A. Cope- 
land, on the other hand, writing of National Income and 
Its Distribution, prefers data supplied by Willford I. King 
of the Bureau of Economic Research showing total sales 
by retailers in 1925 of $53,487,000,000. Incidentally, it 
may be here noted, the King estimate is in substantial 
agreement with that of SALES MANAGEMENT for 1926 
sales, which assumes that the sum of purchases in the 
eleven cities is in the same relation to all sales as the 
sum of people in the trading areas of these Cities is to 
the country’s population. . . . Where disparities are so 
great it is difficult to arrive at satisfactory conclusions, 
but it is safe to say that the weight of evidence is in 
favor of the higher figures. This inference is borne out 
by business developments of the current prosperous period, 
No one thing among them stands out more clearly than 
the tendency of industries to underestimate the buying 
power of the American people for what they want, a fact 
to which attention has been called in these pages. 


— e 


HAIN MARGINS: Fifty-one companies operating 

55,222 stores had sales in 1928 of $2,903,988,000 

and net profits of $172,864,000, according to a 
compilation put out by Merrill, Lynch & Company, a New 
York commission house. Compared with 1927, the num- 
ber of stores increased 10.65 per cent, sales 12.71 per cent 
and net profits 11.10 per cent. A tale of progress, surely, 
the significance of which is not greatly diminished by 
limitations of scope. For while only seven kinds of chains 
are accounted of forty-five or more now engaged in busi- 
ness, those selected are among the most active—namely, 
grocery, drug, shoe, tobacco, variety, restaurant and de- 
partment store. This excludes only meat and poultry, 
gasoline, furniture and furnishings, dairy products, men’s 
and women’s clothing, confectionery and soft drinks and 
automobiles among the large sellers. . . . In one respect, 
however, the lumped data fail to give a complete picture 
of what is going on. A net profit of 5.95 cents in the 
dollar of sales, shown for the entire group, is high for 
the large chains, especially for those that stock food. The 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, for example, titan 
of the lot, is content with a net margin of less than 2) 
cents in the dollar, and Kroger takes only a little more. It 
is this thin margin that is the despair of the independents 
and has seemed to provide economic justification for mass 
selling through a multitude of outlets. On the face of 
the return summarized above, a good many chains aft 
evidently prospering along lines which are not inherent t0 
the system. This may speak well for their financial sta- 
bility, but it affords grounds of encouragement for those 
who are struggling to hold their own against the tide. 
If the chains can do business in great volume on 
the basis of 6 per cent profit, there is no reason ® 
to doubt that single stores can do fairly well. 
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"Materials Handling | 


Moving PackingWarehousing Transportation 
From Raw Materials to Ultimate Consumer 


Published Monthly at Four Hundred and Twenty Lexington Avenue New York City 


Distribution 


In This Issue: 
It Is Handled—From the Time 
It Is Taken from the Ground 
Until It Reaches Your Hands 


What the Terminal Ware- 
house Can Learn from Indus- 
trial Handling Methods 


Tools and Materials that 
Saved Us Most Packing Time 


20 Cents Per Copy 
Two Dollars a Year 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 


an 


SHE handling and distribution of products from the raw materials, 

G} through manufacturing, and on to the ultimate consumer, is one of 

industry’s most important problems today and offers great oppor- 
tunities for economies and cost savings. 


MATERIALS HANDLING AND DISTRIBUTION covers every 
phase of this subject authoritatively. Its readers have been limited en- 
tirely to users and prospective users of handling equipment and of 
services that enter into economical distribution. This long needed 
publication offers advertisers, for the first time, a direct advertising 
approach to this important market. 


Write for a copy of the June issue. 


Materials Handling 


Distribution 


333 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Il. 
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IN 
NEXT WEEK’S 
ISSUE 


Capitalizing news interest while 


it is still news 


te 


hires is a problem that taxes the 
resources of the manufacturer, of 
the printer or lithographer, of eve 
one through whose hands the wor 
must go before it reaches the dealer 
who is to use it. 

In the color insert which appears in 
the next issue of this magazine, notice 
how well the present interest in avi- 
ation is being capitalized by the Coca 
Cola Company. The association of the 
product with this subject of current 
news value makes the display unusual- 
ly attractive. 

Timeliness of ideas, originality, in- 
genuity, and good taste in the designing 
of color advertising can:build business 
for you, too. If you say the word, a 
U. S. representative can be in your 
office tomorrow morning. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 
AND LITHOGRAPH CO. 


Cincinnati Baltimore Brooklyn 


Service offices in 16 cities 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
FUNDAMENTALS 


By RICHARD C. HAY 


Mr. Hay is another man whom 
many of our readers know 
through his contributions to 
SALES MANAGEMENT. He was 
formerly Sales and Advertising 
Manager of the May Oil Burner 
Corporation, Manager of Sales 
Training and Sales Promotion 
for the American Radiator Com- 
pany and Manager of Sales 
Research for the National Ani- 
line and Chemical Company, 
Inc. 


This is a book of analysis 
which covers the main funda- 
mentals of scientific sales man- 
agement, and includes valuable 
appendices covering sales de- 
partment analysis and the nine 
major difficulties in sales inter- 
views. Price postpaid, $3.50. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
Book Service 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


Inquiries Jumped When We 
Sampled Industrial Prospects 


(Continued from page 548) 


ultimately developing an account 
which might run into thousands of 
dollars per year. 

The cost of mailing No. 1 was ap- 
proximately $1,450, representing an 
inquiry cost of about $4.50. It might 
be well to point out that, in addition 
to these inquiries, 203 replies from 
users, giving information on the use 
of the screws, were also received. 

Mailing No. 2 employed a different 
method of approach, based on the as- 
sumption that many prospects would 
not take the time to furnish blueprints 
or complete information, but that a 
reasonable number of them would at 
least indicate their interest or supply 
brief data, which would provide an 
opportunity for the Parker-Kalon Cor- 
poration to make an initial contact 
with them; and thus leave the way 
open for a letter requesting more 
comprehensive information to make 
intelligent recommendations for the 
use of our products. 


Information Form Enclosed 


Sent out two weeks after mailing 
No. 1, mailing No. 2 consisted of a 
four-page illustrated letter, carrying 
as enclosures an information service 
form, on the order of a questionnaire, 
and a business reply envelope. This 
letter was signed by the chief engineer 
and stressed the Engineering Advisory 
Service available. The first page car- 
ried a multigraphed, filled-in letter 
and inside pages were devoted to illus- 
trations and text on uses to which the 
screws are put to show the diversity of 
their application. As in the case of 
mailing No. 1, the letter was couched 
in terms directed to the particular in- 
dustry to which it was being sent. 

The list, after checking off the re- 
turns from mailing No. 1, was cut 
down to about 14,500 names. The 
returns from the second mailing 
totaled 179 requests for further in- 
formation and 90 replies from users 
giving the information on application 
of the screws. Mailed at a cost of 
$1,040, the cost per inquiry ran to 
approximately $6.00 each. 

Feeling that some prospects would 
not respond to our direct approach, 
but could be interested indirectly 
through the medium of a non-adver- 
tising booklet, a historical treatise 
entitled ‘“The Evolution of the Screw” 
was prepared and used as the key 
piece in the third mailing. Accom- 
panying this 22-page booklet went a 


multigraphed, filled-in letter, and the 
same information form used in the 
second mailing. Again, as in the 
others, the forms were of different 
colors to facilitate checking returns, 
This letter was essentially the same to 
all lists. 

The returns were 103 requests for 
extra samples and further ta henoaon 
with 62 replies from users giving in- 
formation. Mailed at a cost of $600, 
the cost per inquiry amounted to 
$5.80. 

In following up inquiries from the 
three mailings, individually typewrit- 
ten letters, price lists and samples 
were sent. The letter was composed 
from certain paragraph forms varied 
to suit each individual case and re- 
ferred to the local jobber. 

The success of the campaign was 
undoubtedly due to the use of the 
sample, plus particularizing the mes- 
sage to suit the specific requirements 
of each industry addressed. 


Big Mailing Test Proves 
Reply Cards More Efficient 


(Continued from page 550) 


to the actual business received. It 
stands to reason that the more people 
respond to an appeal the nearer other 
people approach the buying point. 
Good will rests with those who ap- 
proached the buying point. 

When we first used permit cards 
the incoming mail brought as high as 
33 per cent of these cards with stamps 
affixed by the prospect. Few people 
were aware of the inauguration of 
these new cards. Today our incoming 
mail shows but 2 per cent of the per- 
mit cards with stamp affixed. This is 
proof that more people are familiar 
with permit cards. Many advertisers 
who were discouraged with previous 
results on permit cards may well con- 
sider this fact as an inducement to 
experiment again with their mailing 
lists. 

Now that people are familiar with 
permit cards, it is up to advertisers 
to make people regard the permit card 
as something of value, as they regard 
the government postal. 

To do this, the obvious thing 1s to 
make the permit card look like a catd 
sponsored by the government. The 
government postal is recognized every- 
where as a medium for first-class 
postal service. But this recognition 1s 
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due tothe fact that no matter in what 

ostoffice you buy a postal, they re- 
semble cards purchased in all other 
postoffices. They are standardized. 

When your mailing piece is 
designed to carry a reply envelope, 
with your address printed thereon, by 
all means test the relative value of: 

1. Government-stamped envelope. 

2. Regulation envelope with stamp 
affixed. 

3. Regulation envelope without 
stamp. 

4, Permit reply envelope. 

In our business we long ago learned 
that the government-stamped envelope, 
despite its slightly higher cost than 
a standard 634-inch envelope with and 
without two-cent stamp affixed, was by 
far the most economical. We are 
now experimenting to determine our 
future policy regarding permit en- 
velopes. Since these mailings have 
been limited in number, no conclusion 
has been reached, but indications are 
that the reply envelope will duplicate 
our findings on the reply card. 


United Cigars Enter 
National Advertising 
(Continued from page 549) 


Strictly speaking, we are not new 
converts to national advertising. Sev- 
eral times in the past we have tried it, 
but only with special campaigns and on 
special occasions. Our new program 
will not be a campaign at all, but a 
consistent effort, year in and year out, 
to tell the public of the service which 
their neighborhood United Cigar store 
renders. Based on our volume of 
$135,000,000, the appropriation of 
$2,000,000 is not large. Compared 
with the advertising efforts of other 
chains (most of which spend on the 
average only about three-fourths of 1 
per cent), however, we feel we are 
establishing a constructive precedent. 

We are now making plans to in- 
crease our volume even further every 
year, and in that increase, as in in- 
creases for future years, the advertising 
program—budgeted wholly on antici- 


pated sales—will play an important 
part. 


Nichols Elects Gardner 


Richard B, H, Gardner, New York mar- 
keting counsel associated with F. J. 
Nichols Company, merchandising and mar- 
keting counsel and service, Dayton, Ohio, 
as been elected vice-president of the 
Company, in charge of industrial survey, 
Tesearch and interpretive analysis opera- 
tions. His headquarters will be at Dayton. 
Prior to his entry into marketing work 
in New York in 1925, Mr. Gardner had 
®en connected with the Chevrolet division 
of General Motors Corporation. 


BUYING power of West Texas—Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram and Record- 
Telegram territory—has increased three 
and one-half million dollars monthly by 
the recent raise in crude oil prices. 


West Texas is harvesting a $30,000,000 
wheat crop. Cash from this crop will 
be flowing through Fort Worth Banks 
within the next two weeks at the rate 
of $60,000 per day. 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 


Fort Worth Record-Telegram 


Now More Than 130,000 Daily or Sunday—Largest Circulation in Texas 
AMON G. CARTER A. L. SHUMAN 
President and Publisher Vice-President and Adv. Dir. 


Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulation 
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Consulting Engineers 


Merchandising 
Counselors 


— 


Park Square Building 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


— 


A record of the Proceedings of the Second 
Merchandising Conference, held under our 
auspices in Boston, in May, is available for 


loan to company officials. 


A request will 


place your name on the list to receive a 
copy, which is to be returned to us in ten 


days. 


0 


In April, 1929 


The Paterson, N. J., Press-Guar- 
dian led in National advertising, 
as the following DeLisser Broth- 
ers figures will prove: 


Press-Guardian™ 


150,887 lines 
Second Paper - 132,316 “ 
Third Paper - - 89,851 “ 


*Sunday not included. 


Send for your cop, of the 

Standard A.N.P.A Survey of 

Paterson, N. J., and surround- 
ing territory. 


ae 


Che Paterson Press 
Guardian 


(Member of The 100,000 Group 
of American Cities) 


National Representatives 
G. LOGAN PAYNE Co. 
New York-Boston-Chicago 


GEORGE H. PAYNE, INC. 
Los Angeles-San Francisco 


Florida Citrus Growers Lick Over- 


Production with Distribution Plan 
(Continued from page 539) 


instrument employed to accomplish 
this end. The clearing house spent 
last year, during the citrus season 
from November to May, $300,000 for 
advertising. | Approximately equal 
amounts were spent for space in 183 
daily newspapers in carload buying 
centers, and in eighteen national 
periodicals of widely representative 
circulations. There was also a certain 
amount of radio advertising. 

The distributing territory for or- 
anges reached by the newspaper ad- 
vertising was divided up into an ‘‘A” 
and “‘B” classification of cities. The 
A classification was attached to the 
more important consuming centers 
such as New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Boston and St. Louis. The B 
classification included smaller cities or 
cities of less importance from a Florida 
orange consumption standpoint. In 
the A group, quarter- and eighth-page 
insertions were made in representative 
papers twice a week. In the B cities, 
insertions were made once a week. 


Health Appeal Featured 


The theme of the advertising was a 
health appeal. Practically all the 
periodical advertising was devoted to 
grapefruit. Oranges, on the other 
hand, were advertised exclusively in 
newspapers. Because, while Florida 
grapefruit competes with grapefruit 
from other states in all important dis- 
tributing centers except Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, Florida oranges, 
generally speaking, find their market 
only as far west as the Mississippi. 

The influenza epidemic of last win- 
ter gave the clearing house an oppor- 
tunity to make its health appeal doubly 
strong by recommending Florida grape- 
fruit and oranges as a preventive, 
quoting eminent medical authorities in 
support of it. For this purpose the 
newspaper advertising was given a 
pronounced news twist. “Doctors 
everywhere urge citrus fruits as effec- 
tive ‘Flu’ preventive,” headed one 
such advertisement. ‘‘Florida rushing 
oranges and grapefruit to epidemic 
cities. Former president of Hahne- 
mann Hospital, Chicago, tells here of 
preventive measures.” 

This advertising helped to stimulate 
consumption. Through regulation of 
pack and distribution, the clearing 
house effectively met its demands. 
There are about sixty-five individual 
packer members and 10,000 growers 


in the organization. Its marketing 
regulatory functions are attended to by 
a committee representative of the 
packers. Each packer attends to his 
own direct selling problem. One of 
its largest packer members, the Florida 
Citrus Growers Exchange, a coopera- 
tive marketing organization similar to 
the California Fruit Exchange, even 
continued, as it has for several years, 
to advertise its own brand of “Seald 
Sweet’ grapefruit, oranges and tanger- 
ines. There was no conflict of pur- 
pose in this. Members are free to go 
as far as they like in individual sales 
and promotional effort. 


How We Uncovered 


Brass Tacks Facts 
(Continued from page 544) 
model in all of its advertisements. 

Acting upon the knowledge ob- 
tained from the survey, the company 
in its magazine advertising in the late 
spring months and in November and 
December played up the clock as a 
gift. At the same time the purchase 
of a clock for the buyer’s own use was 
not overlooked. Advertisements in 
magazines were directed also toward 
those who might buy clocks for their 
own homes, tying directly to the radio 
broadcasting. 

A little over a year has passed since 
the Sessions Clock Company inaugu- 
rated its survey—enough time to ascer- 
tain some of the results from the 
campaign. When the company in- 
creased its production facilities it felt 
it had made ample provision in 1ts 
production program for 1928 to meet 
the expansion expected in the sale of 
its products. But by summer it began 
to realize the possibility of a shortage 
in its production of Westminster 
chime clocks, and in the late Christ- 
mas season when the refill orders 
began to crowd in it became difficult 
to keep production in step with de- 
mand. 

At the close of the year the com- 
pany discovered it had greatly under- 
estimated the market. Not only had 
there been a big demand for chime 
clocks, but, at the same time, orders 
for the entire line of clocks had 
jumped tremendously. 


Building Developer, a Simmons-Boardman 
publication, is now located at 30 Church 
Street, New York City. 
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No clear indications of change in 
business conditions transpired last 
week. Records of sales at retail con- 
tinued very favorable, including those 
of department stores as well as the 
chains. It was evident also from the 
railroad freight loadings that distribu- 
tion of goods has been going on at a 
level considerably above that of 1928 
and 1927. About the credit phase 
there was little news. High rates were 
maintained, and the issue of $400,- 
000,000 treasury certificates at 1% 
above the bank rediscount rate holds 
out small reason for expecting relaxa- 
tion in the near future. The decline 
of 2.8 per cent in forward orders of 
the United States Steel Corporation 
on May 31 occasioned some talk of 
recession in the basic industry which 
has been in the van of marked activity 
this year. But nothing in the record 
implies more than seasonal fluctuation ; 
in 1928 and 1927 the decline from 
April 30 to May 31 was 11.7 per 
cent, and even in 1926 it was 5.6 per 
cent. 


Total Transactions 


Bank clearings in twenty-three leading 
cities for the week ended June 6 
totaled $13,004,000,000, 3.6 per cent 
more than last year. A dozen or more 
cities shared with New York in the 
gain, but the net change in the outside 
cities was a loss of 7.9 per cent. 
Debits against individual accounts 
were relatively in small volume, $16,- 
449,000,000, owing to the loss this 
year of one business day. 


Distribution of Goods 


Railroad freight loadings in the week 
ended June 1 (five business days) 
filled 971,920 cars, 37,247 more than 
in 1928 and 60,410 more than in 
1927. Compared with last year all 
classifications showed substantial gains 
except livestock. 


Margin of Profit 


Commodity prices were slightly higher, 
due mainly to recovery in grain. The 
Irving Fisher index reached 95.8, com- 
pared with 95.6 the week before. 


Credit Conditions 


Call money ranged from 6 to 8. Time 
money was a shade easier at 8 to 814. 
Commercial paper held at 6. 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF SELLING t 
AND ADVERTISING ! 


By Edward K. Strong, Jr. i 
Professor of Psychology, Leland Stanford University ; 


This is the first complete presentation of sales and advertising psychology from 
the practical viewpoint of modern merchandising. It makes it possible for you to 
decide exactly where to put the emphasis in copy or sales talks for best results. 
Gives hundreds of actual examples of how the methods suggested have been used i 
successfully, Price, postpaid, $4.00. 
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What a New and Scientific 
Price Control Plan Is Doing 


(Continued from page 538) 


item; but we are not interested in 
percentages except on the volume of 
business for the day. 

The analysis of all items sold is 
placed on my desk every day. Our 
overhead expense varies with the 
changing rate of turnover of every 
item, but it averages approximately 6 
per cent. By determining this per- 
centage and deducting the result from 
the day’s gross profit we arrive at the 
net profit, and if it is less than 2 
per cent we immediately reprice certain 
items to make up the difference the 
next day. 


Method of Pricing 


As an example, we may find our 
net has dropped slightly below 2 per 
cent. We examine our control in- 
ventory to see if it is possible to raise 
the price slightly on one or more of 
the competitive items on which we 
know we are losing money. If com- 
petition will allow us to do this, so 
much the better. But it is likely that, 
should we do so, we would create the 
impression that we are high priced 
and a reduced volume would result. 
Therefore, it is probably best to ap- 
portion the loss to one or more items 
on the sheet which will stand a very 
slight increase without decreasing 
volume and will maintain our net 
profit the next day. 

This simple system of pricing is 
effective in our business, inexpensive 
and fair to everyone concerned. Other 
wholesale distributors have adopted 
similar methods and the results strong- 
ly indicate that scientific pricing 
which recognizes price atmosphere is 
necessary to successful grocery dis- 
tribution. In my opinion, we shall 
soon see a complete reorganization 
of price systems throughout distribu- 
tion, and it is a subject of vital con- 
cern to all manufacturers. 

The fact that we pay for our goods 
on certain terms and resell them does 
not in any way affect our manufac- 
turer relations. We are convinced that 
a manufacturer whose goods fit in with 
our policy can secure a great deal 
better distribution in Louisville and 
within fifty miles of our warehouse by 
employing us exclusively in this ter- 
ritory. All of our customers have 
proved by experience that they can 
secure better prices and service by 
confining their purchases as greatly as 
possible to our company. We have 


proved to them that one of the costli- 
est drains on distribution is the hand- 
to-mouth order, placed by the retailer 
in order to contact with as many 
wholesalers as possible. 

It does not matter so much just 
how we have worked out and applied 
the principle involved in building up 
our business. Other methods may be 
as good or better, and we do not hesi- 
tate to change our methods when we 
find a better way of doing things. 
The principle is the all-important fac- 
tor, and it may be outlined in this 
way: 

By inducing a large number of in- 
telligent, qualified retailers to confine 
their purchases to us, as far as they 
can, we have reduced the cost of sell- 
ing to a negligible minimum. By 
concentrating our distribution on non- 
conflicting lines with no duplicate 
items, we have all but eliminated cost- 
ly sales resistance, and by giving our 
manufacturers a complete distributive 
service in our territory we have in- 
creased the volume of their goods and 
have thereby aided them to decrease 
their selling and operating costs. 


Hampered by Manufacturers 


Judging solely from results, it is 
important that manufacturers in our 
industry understand the tendency our 
development represents as well as the 
methods employed. So far, however, 
we have had some bitter experiences, 
and our work has been hampered and 
delayed, due to practices on the part 
of manufacturers who do not under- 
stand the inevitable tendencies of 
modern distribution. 

It is essential for his own good 
that the manufacturer of standard 
goods sell the independent wholesaler 
at the same price offered to chain 
stores. Otherwise the manufacturer 
builds up sales resistance, which in- 
creases his own selling cost, besides 
increasing that of the wholesaler, to 
a point which may make the goods so 
unprofitable that, if he does not 
eliminate them, he must offer them 
only when they are demanded. We 
have a few such items in our line; 
but we are able to reduce their number 
every season. 

The old practice of loading up 
wholesaler and retailer is too wasteful 
to endure; but it is stili promoted by 
many manufacturers who do not un- 
derstand. Our turnover is scientifically 


determined and recorded and it must 
be maintained on every item. There. 
fore, when a manufacturer offers ys 
a special discount to induce us to ac. 
cept a quantity of his goods in excess 
of our needs, we begin to lose faith 
in that manufacturer, for his offer 
proves he does not recognize the new 
distribution requirements. 

All attempts to load up whole. 
salers and retailers are wrong in 
theory and eventually disastrous in 
practice. There may be some logic in 
the belief that the old-line jobber 
would push goods paying him a little 
extra profit, and that the manufac. 
turer, by loading him up, prevented 
him from buying competitive goods, 
But the old-line jobber is on his way 
out of the picture, and manufacturers 
make a serious mistake in adhering to 
obsolete methods. 


Discount Wouldn’t Pay 


As an example, we have handled 
for many years a certain specialty and 
have built up a very large business on 
it. The product is handled by every 
one of our 600 Class A customers and 
by many of the 300-odd probationary 
accounts on our books. Not long ago 
the manufacturer of this product of- 
fered us an extra 5 per cent to accept 
an order for about three times the 
quantity we were in the habit of 
ordering. But we did not consider 
this proposition for the reason that, 
had we placed the order, the slowing 
down of our rate of turnover would 
have cost us considerably more than 
the extra discount. 

We knew very well that the manv- 
facturer did not save anything on the 
production of the goods, since out 
regular orders are large enough to 
give him all of the benefits of volume 
production, so far as our business is 
concerned. It was merely an attempt 
to evade that part of the function 
which is economically his, that of 
storing his goods until they are dis- 
tributed to the wholesaler, and to pre- 
vent us from buying similar goods 
from a competitor. Also, I suppose, 
the manufacturer reasoned we would 
push his goods harder if we had too 
many of them. 

In all of these surmises the manu- 
facturer was mistaken. It would have 
cost us a great deal more to stock 
the goods than the discount, or than 
it would have cost the manufacturer. 
Our policy prevented us from buying 
a competitive product under any 
cumstances. And we would not push 
his goods any harder than we do, be 
cause they are the only goods we have 
of their kind and quality. 

After thinking this over we decided 
to discontinue the product. The 
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manufacturer had acknowledged a 
variable policy that we considered 
dangerous because it was unreasonable 
and uneconomic, and we wrote him 
accordingly. Within a few days an 
oficial of the company called on us, 
and, when we explained our way of 
doing business, he agreed our reason- 
ing was sound. As a result, the 
manufacturer has reorganized his sell- 
ing policy and is now working out a 
plan of cooperation with wholesalers 
whereby all of his distribution will be 
conducted on an umvariable price 
basis. 

It is amazing how frequently 
similar experiences occur. Not long 
ago one of our customers came to us 
for advice on buying fixtures. He 
was about to open five new stores and 
among the items he had listed was a 
certain scale. We noticed this scale 
had been priced at $275 by the manu- 
facturer. We informed our customer 
that this price was excessive and noti- 
fied the manufacturer to that effect. 
A representative then called on us 
and assured us that $275 was his best 
price and that the scale could not be 
bought for less. We told him frankly 
we knew of many instances of sales 
to chain stores at $120, and that our 
customer would obtain that price or 
purchase another scale. He obtained 
the price. 


Promoting Discrimination 


Such methods are uneconomic and 
unfair and do not belong in our 
present-day distribution. The fact is 
that this manufacturer was selling his 
scales to chain stores at a price fixed 
by the purchasers, regardless of actual 
costs. Evidently he did not realize he 
was promoting a discrimination that 
must eventually react to the injury of 
his own merchandising. 

We have observed many examples 
of this reaction in our territory. A 
typical case is that of the manufacturer 
of a good specialty, who, about five 
years ago, enjoyed complete inde- 
pendent distribution in this section. 
The goods were not advertised; but 
were of excellent quality and a large 
Volume of business had been created 
on them through the endorsement of 
the retailers, 

_ When the chains began their expan- 
Sion here they featured this popular 
brand and the manufacturer sold them 
at a marked concession. The chains 


cut the price to a point below the 
oe cost in many instances 
an 


the tendency of the independent 
ealers was to discontinue the goods. 

Soon chain stores had no compari- 
son of prices, because independents 
had discontinued the brand and chain 


Write for 
the Zone ““O” 
Book of Facts 

About This — 
Rich Market 


EVENING 


New York - Chicago - Boston 


SMALL, SPENCER & LEVINGS, Inc. 


D. you know that one of the 
wealthiest and most compact market 


units in the United States is known 
as ZONE “O”’?. 
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Che Tulsa Tribune 


Tulsa’s Leading Newspaper 
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GEORGE H. PAYNE, Inc. 
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her 52 billions of goods per year! 
but also knows business. 


Club convention. 


more than the price. 


Please send me books checked: 
CJ Send Bill 


Modern Industrial Consolidation, $7.50 
Masters of Advertising Copy, $6.00 


“Selling Mrs. Consumer” 
By Mrs. Christine Frederick 


A remarkable book of over 400 pages, 
at last the Sphinx-like consumer opens her mouth 
and tells vitally important things to those who sell 


Mrs. Frederick is a famous household authority, 
She will be one of the 
principal speakers at the great Berlin Advertising 


The statistics, charts, illustrations, and other new 
“consumer dope” in this book are alone worth far 
It is fascinating reading !—yet 
the authoritative consumer reference book. 


Business Bourse, 80 W. 40th St., New York 


(J Check Herewith 
Selling Mrs. Consumer, $5.00 Selling by Telephone, $4.00 
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The Taxi Weekly 


Covers the Whole Cab Industry 


New York Edition goes to 10,000 taxicab individual, 
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operators throughout the U. S. Issued Mondays. 


Published in Its Own Printing Plant at 
64 West 74th Street—New York City 
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prices had become standard in the pub- 
lic mind. Then, since the special loss 
leader price was unprofitable to the 
chains and the brand no longer at- 
tracted much attention, the chains sub- 
stituted a brand on which they could 
make a profit. As a result, this manu- 
facturer has sold practically no goods 
in this market for two years. You 
may say that he saved 1 or 2 per 
cent in production costs because of the 
large volume orders secured; but he 
granted a very much larger concession 
to the chains, and now he finds that 
sales resistance makes this market al- 
most prohibitive, and if he ever re- 
gains his business it will require many 
years for him to absorb his loss. 

Experiences similar to this have 
been repeated so many times in our 
territory that they are an old story. 
They have laid a heavy burden of un- 
necessary waste on the distribution of 
foods, and they never could have oc- 
curred if manufacturers involved had 
taken the time to study and understand 
the distribution processes whereby 
their profits are assured. 


Sole Reason for Survival 


Our business is solely the distribu- 
tion of food products in the most 
economical manner possible. The 
manufacturer is our employer because 
he has the right to select his method 
of distribution. He selects our com- 
pany because we are able to give his 
goods prompt, economical, profitable 
and general distribution in our terri- 
tory, and such service is the sole rea- 


son for wholesalers continuing in 


business. 

All evils, dishonesty, questionable 
practices and unfair methods in dis- 
tribution tend to eliminate both them- 
selves and their promoters, for the 
simple reason that they are uneco- 
nomic. In clearing up present con- 
ditions the manufacturer has the 
all-important position because he con- 
trols the distribution of his products. 
Therefore, the manufacturer shoulders 
the greater responsibility in eliminat- 
ing waste and reducing the cost of 
distribution. His purpose is to get 
his goods into the hands of the con- 
sumer at the lowest possible expense. 
Our purpose is the same as that of 
the intelligent independent retailer. 
We are all three working for the 
same result; therefore we should work 
together and understand each other's 
problems. 


The Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Chicago 
and Kansas City, are agquiring a third unit 
in Chicago through a long-term lease with 
the Chicago, Burlington aod Quincy Rail- 
road Company, for space jp their building 
at 429-449 West Fourteepth Place. 
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DIRECT MAIL 


CONSIDER YOUR SALES LETTERS: What is 
fifty or a hundred dollars, if your volume of re- 
turns increase from 25 per cent up? Eleven years 
of applied experience is behind every letter written 
tor you. Original letters $15, or $10 each in 
series of three or more. Re-written letters $15. 
G. R. Evans, 153 N. Market Street, Troy, Ohio. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FOR 
our clients. This distributor took on a new 
specialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. 
We submitted a sales program capable of national 
expansion. Within four years his sales were na- 
tuuon-wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis. 


10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co, 
sent C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FoR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce. 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides 4 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries a 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established nine. 
teen years. Send only name and address for de. 
tails. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building 
Buffalo, N. Y. : 
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MANAGEMENT. 


in any quantity desired. 


Reprints at Cost 


We will reprint at cost plus ten per cent for postage 
and packing any article in this or other issues of SALES 


In every issue there are articles which profitably could 
be sent to business associates, customers, or friends of 
some of our readers. We shall be pleased to quote prices 


aj 
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‘CANADA’ 
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The Money 
Is There! 


GELLING people in the mass through advertising 

demands first a good product, then good copy 
and finally contact with the greatest possible 
number of people able to pay for the product if 
the copy sells them on it. 


The Chicago Evening American, with by far 
the largest circulation among Chicago evening 
newspapers, is read by 44.12% of all Chicago fami- 
lies having savings accounts, assuring Chicago 
Evening American advertisers of contact with a 
collective bank account of more than $370,000,000. 


CHICAGO EVENING 
AMPEG AN 


a good newspaper 


One of the 28 Hearst newspapers read by more than 
twenty million people—Member of International News Serv- 
ice, Universal Service and Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


he 


J INANCE no longer is ah exclusive 
New York industry. Recent 


years have wrought amazing 


changes in the money map 
Thirteen years ago a big packinghouse 
failed because Chicago bankers were not big 
enough to save it and New York bankers 
At that 
time no one ever heard of a Chicago house 


didn’t know the packing business. 


originating a bond issue. 

Today no program is too big for Chicago’s 
facilities. Chicago bond houses have grown 
until some of them have won international 
recognition as syndicate managers. Since 
the beginning of this year alone security com- 
panies with a hundred million dollars of 
capital and the best of sponsorship have been 
formed. There's a bil- 
lion dollar bank and a 
halfa billion dollarone. 
And others nearly as Tribune 
big. Chicago has come 
into its majority. It not 


it sells them. 

In the selling of 
securities, eastand west 
alike share a common 


conviction. In the opin- i, 


May Circulation: 


Financial Advertising 
First 5 months— 1929 


only buys securities but NewS post nee 


46.2% 15.4% 13.4% 11.4% 714% 6.2% 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


prints three times as mueh Financial Advertisin 


as the next Chicago Newspaper! 


ion of New York and Chicago financial ad- 
vertisers the Tribune is by far the most im- 
portant medium not only in Chicago but 
throughout the rich Chicago territory. For 
years nearly every banker, broker and in- 
vestor in Chicago and within 300 miles of 
Chicago have read the Chicago Tribune, daily 
and Sunday. - Mindful of this fact, financial 
advertisers gave their lineage accordingly. 
And today the pre-eminence of the Tribune 
as a financial medium has been proclaimed 
with greater emphasis than ever. 

During the first five months of 1929, finan- 
cial advertisers gave the Tribune 46.2% of 
all the lineage appearing in Chicago news- 
papers, or 200% MORE than the next Chi- 
cago paper. This was a gain of 5% over the 

same period last year, 

Ce making The Tribune’s 

lead in the financial 

classification more im- 
pressive than ever. 

The conclusion to be 
S$ drawn by any advertiser 
is that if you want to 
reach the people with 
means, Concentrate 


your advertising in the 
Chicago Tribune! 


co 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Daily, 862,673 —Sunday, 1,174,577 


